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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue little boy who had been added to the farnily of / 
Zephaniak Pennel and his wife, soon bec amet. source | 
of grave solicitude to that mild and fong-suffering 
woman. For, as the reader may have seen. he was & 
resolute, self-willed little elf, and whatever his fer- 
mer lif® may have been, it was quite evident trat 
these traits had been developed without any ‘re- 
straim. 

Mrs. Pennel, whose whole demestic experience'had 
consisted in rearing one very sensitive and timid deugh- 
-ter, who needed for her develepm:nt ‘only an extreme 
of tenderness, and whose conscientiousness was 
a law unto herself, steod utterly confeunded before the 
tuwdulent little spirit to which her loving-kindaess had 
opened so ready an asylum, and ske soon discovered 
that it is one thing to take a human being te bring up, 
end another to krow what to do with it efter it is 
taken. 

The child had the instinctive awe of Zephaniah 
which his manly nature and habits of command were 
fitted to inspire, so that morning and evening when he 
was at home ke was demure erough; but while the 
good man was away «ll day, and sometimes on fish- 
ing excursions which often lasted a week, there was 
a chronic state of domestic warfare—a succession of 
skirmishes, pitched battles, long treaties, with divers 
articles of capitulation, ending, as treaties are apt to 
do, in open ‘rupture on the first convenient opportu- 
nity. 

Mrs. Pernel semetimes reflected with herself 
mournfully, and with many self-disparaging sighs, 
what was the reason that young master somehow 
contrived to keep her far more in awe of him than he 
was of her. Was she noi evidently as yet, at least, 
bigger and stronger than he, able to hold his rebel- 
lious little hands, to lift and carry him, and to shut 
him up, ifso-she willed, in a dark closet, and even to 
administer to him that discipline of the birch which 
Mis. Kittridge often and forcibly reeommended as the 
great secret of her family prosperity? Was it not 
her duty, as everybody told her, to break his will 
while he was-young ?—a duty which hung like a mill- 
stone round the peaceable creature’s neck, and 
weighed her dewn with a distressing sense of respons- 
ibility. 

Now, Mrs.:Pennel was one of the people to whoia 
self-sacrifice is constitutionally so much a nature, 
that self-denial for her must-have consisted in stand- 
ing up for her own rights, or having her own way 
when it cressed the will and pleasure of any one 
around her. ‘All she wanted of a child, or in fact of 
any human creature, was something to love and 
serve. We leave it entirely with theologians to recon- 
cile such facts with the theory of total depravily ; 
but it is a facet that there are a considerable number 
of women of this class. .Their life would flow on 
very naturally if it might consist only in giving, 
never in withholding—only in praise, never in blame— 
only in acquiescence, never in conflict—and the chief 
comfort of suth women in religion is that it gives 
them at last en object for love without criticism, and 
for whom the tmost degree of self-abandonment is 
not idolatry but worship. 

Mrs. Pennel would gladly have placed herself and 
all she possessed at the disposition of the children ; 
they might have broken her chine, dug in the garden 
with her silver-spoons, made turf alleys in her best 
room, drummed on her mahogany tea-table, filled her 
muslin drawer with their choicest shells and sea- 
weed,—only Mrs. Pennel knew that such kindness 
was no kindness, and .that in the dreadful word 
responsibility, familiar to every New England mother’s 
ear, there lay awful summons to deny and to conflict 

- where she could so much easier have conceded. 

She saw that the tyrant little will would reign with- 
out mercy if it reigned at all, and ever present with 
her was the uneasy sense that it was her duty to 
bring this erratic little comet within the laws of a well- 
ordered solar system—a task to which she felt about 
as competent as to make a new ring for Saturn. 
Then, too, there was a secret feeling, if the truth 
must be told, what Mrs. Kiftridge would think about 
it—for duty is never more formidable than when she 
gets on the cap and gown of a neighbor; and Mrs. 
Kittridge, with her resolute voice and declamatory 
family government, had always been a secret source 
.of uneasiness to poor Mrs. Pennel, who was one of 
those sensitive souls who can feel for a mile or more 
the sphere of a stronger neighbor. During all the 
years. that they had lived side by side, there kad been 
this shadowy, unconfessed feeling on the part of poor 
Mrs. Pennel, that Mrs. Kittridge thought her deficient 
in-her favorite virtue of “resolution,” as, in fact, in 
her inmest soul she knew she was ;—but who wants 
to have.one’s weak places looked into by the sharp 
eyes of a neighber who is strong precisely where we 
are weak? ‘The trouble that one neighbor may give 
to another, simply by living within a mile of one, is 
incredible ; but until this new accession to her family, 
Mrs. Pennel had always been able to comfort herself 
with the idea that the child under her particular train- 
ing was as weli-behaved as any of those of her more 
demonstrative friend. But now, all this consolation 
had been put to fight; she could not meet Mrs. Kitt- 
ridge without most humiliating recollections. 

On Sundays, when those sharp black eyes gleamed 
upon her through the rails of the neighboring pew, 
her very soul shrank within her, as she recollected 
all the compromises and defeats of the week before. 
It seemed to her that Mrs. Kittridge saw it all—how 
she had ingloriously bought peace with gingerbread, 
instead of maintaining it by rightful authority—how 
young master had sat up till nine o’clock on divers 
occasions, and even kept little Mara up for his lordly 
pleasure. 

How she trembled at every movement of the child 
in the pew, dreading some patent and open impropri- 
ety which should bring scandal on her government. 
This was the more to be feared, as the first effort to 
initiate the youthful neophyte in the decorums of the 
sanctuary had proved anything but a success—inso- 
much that Zephaniah Pennel had been obliged to 
carry him out from the church ; therefore, poor Mrs. 
Pennel was thankful every Sunday when she got her 
little charge home without any distinct scandal and 
breach of the peace. 

But, after all, he was such a handsome and en- 
gaging little wretch, attracting all eyes wherever he 
went, and so full of saucy drolleries, that it seemed 
to Mrs. Pennel that everything and everybody con- 
spired to help her spoil him. 

There are two classes of human beings in this 
world ; one class seem made to give love, and the 
other to take it. Now Mrs. Pennel and Mara be- 
longed to the first class, and little Master Moses to 
the latter. 

It was perhaps of service to the little girl to give 
to her delicate, shrinking, highly nervous organiza- 
tion the constant support ef a companion so cour- 
ageous, so richly blooded, and highly vitalized as 
the boy seemed to be. There was a fervid tropical 
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richness im his air that gave one a sense of warmth 
* looking at him, and made his oriental name seem 
in good keeping. He seemed an exotic that might 
have waked up under fervid Egyptian suns, and been 
found ‘cradled among the lotos blossoms of old Nile, 
and the fair golden-hatred girl seemed to be gladdened 
by kis companionship, as if he supplied an element 
of vital warmth to ‘her being. She seemed to incline 
toward him as naierally as a cambric needle to a 
magnet. 

It was marvelous to see the quickness of ear and 
facility with which the child picked up English. 
Evidently, tre ‘had been somewhat accu_iomed to the 
sound of it before, for there dropped out of his vocab- 
ulary, after he began to speak, phrases which would 
seem to betdken a longer familiarity with its idioms 
than could ‘be equally accounted for by his present 
experience. Though the English evidently was not 
his native language, there had yet apparently been 
some effort to teach it to him —although the terror 
and confusion of the shipwreek seemed at first to 
have washed every former impression from his mind. 
But whenever any attempt was made to draw him 
to speak of the past, of his mother, or of where he 
came from, his brow lowered gloomily, and he 
assumed. that kind of moody, impenetrable gravity, 
which children at times will so strangely put on, and 
which baffle all attempts te look within them. 
Zephaniah Pennel used to call it putting up his dead- 
lights. 

Perhaps it was the dreadful association of agony 
and terror connected with the shipwreck that thus 
confused and darkened the mirror of his mind the 
moment it was turned backward ; but it was thought 
wisest by his new friends to avoid that class of sub- 
jects altogether—indeed it was their wish that he 
might forget the past entirely, and remember them as 
his only parents. 

Miss Roxy and Miss Ruey came duly as appointed 
to initiate the young pilgrim into the habiliments of a 
Yankee boy, endeavoring, at the same time, to drop 
into his mind such seeds ef moral wisdom as might 
make the internal economy in time correspond to the 
exterior. 

But Miss Roxy declared that “of all the children 
that ever she see, he beat all for finding out new mis- 
chief—the moment you’d made him understand he 
mustn’t do one thing, he was right at another.” 

One of his exploits, however, had very nearly been 
the means of cutting short the materials of our story 
in the outset. 

It was a warm, sunny afternoon, and the three 
women, being busy together with their stitching, had 
tied a sun-bonnet on little Mara, and turned the 
two loose upon the beach to pick up shells. 

All was serene and quiet and retired, and no pos- 
sible danger could be apprehended. So up and down 
they trotted, till ‘the spirit of adventure which ever 
burned in the breast of little Moses caught sight of a 
small canoe which had: been moored just under the 
shadow of a cedar-covered rock. 

Forthwith he persuaded his little neighbor to go 
into it, and for a while they made themselves very 
gay, rocking it from side to side. 

The tide was going out, and each retreating wave 
washed the boat up and down, till it came into the 
boy’s curly head‘hew beautify i* would be to sail out 
as he had seen men do—and s0, with much puffing 
and earnest tugging of his little brown hands, the 
boat at last was loosed from her moorings and pushed 
out on the tide, when both children laughed gaily to 
find themselves swinging and balancing on the amber 
surface, and watching the rings and sparkles of sun- 
shine and the white pebbles below. .Little Moses 
was glorious—his adventures had begun—and with a 
fairy princess in his boat, he was going to stretch 
away to some of the islands of dream-land. He per- 
suaded Mara to give him her pink sun-bonnet, which 
he placed for a pennon on a stick at the end of the 
boat, while he made a vehement dashing with an- 
other, first.on one side of the boat and then on the 
other—spattering the water in diamond showers, to 
the infinite amusement of the little maiden. 

Meanwhile, the tide- waves danced them out and still 
outward, and.as they went further and ‘further from 
shore, the more glorious felt the boy. He had got 
Mara all to himself, and was going away with her 
from all grown people, who wouldn’t let children do 
as they pleased-——-who made them sit still in. prayer 
time, and took .them to meeting, and kept so many 
things which they must not touch or epen or play 
with. Two white sea-gulls came flying toward the 
children, and they stretched their little arms in wel- 
come, nothing doubting but these fair creatures were 
coming at once te take passage with them for fairy- 
land. But the birds only dived and shifted and veered, 
turning their silvery sides toward the sun, and career- 
ing in circles round the children. A brisk little 
breeze, that came hurrying down from the land, 
seemed disposed te favor their unsubstantial enter- 
prise—for your winds, being a@ fanciful, uncertain tribe 
of people, gre always for falling in With anything that 
is contrary te common sense. So the wind trolled 
them merrily along, nething doubting but there might 
be time, if they hurried, to lard their boat en the 
shore of some of the low-banked, red clouds that lay 
in the sunset, where they could pick up shells, blue 
and pink and purple—enough to make them rich fer life. 
The children were all exeitement at the rapidity with 
which their little bark danced and rocked, as it floated 
outward to the broad, epen ocean—at the blue, 
freshening waves, at the silver-glaacing gulls, at the 
floating, white- winged ships, and at vague expecta- 
tions of going rapidly somewhere to something more 
beautiful still. And what is the happiness of the 
brightest hours of grown people more than this ? 

“Roxy,” said Aunt Rueyianocently, “seems to 
me I haven’t heard nothin’ o’ them ehildren lately. 
They’re so still, I’m ’fraid there’s some mischief.” 

“Well, Ruey, you jist go and give a leok at ’em,”’ 
said Miss Roxy. “I declare, that boy! I never know 
what he will do next; but there didn’t seem to be 
nothin’ to get into out there but the sea, and the 
beach is so shelving a body can’t well fall into that.’’ 

Alas! good Miss Roxy, the children are at this mo- 
ment tilting up and down on the waves, half a mile 
out to sea, as airily happy as the sea-gulls—and little 
Moses now thinks, with glorious scorn, of you and 
your press-board as of grim shadows of restraint and 
bondage that shall never darken his free life more. 

Both Miss Roxy and Mrs. Pennel were, however, 
startled into a parexysm of alarm when poor Miss 
Ruey came screaming, as she entered the door, 

“ As sure as you'r’ alive, them chil’en are off in the 
boat—they’r’ out to sea, sure as I’m alive! What 
shall we do? The boat’ll upset, and the sharks’ll get 
’em.’’ 

Miss Roxy ran to the window, and saw dancing and 
curtseying on the blue waves the little pinnace, with 
its fanciful pink pennon fluttered gaily by the indis- 
creet and flattering wind. 

Poor Mrs. Pennel ran to the shore, and stretched 
her arms wildly, as if she would have followed them 
across the treacherous blue floor that heaved and 
sparkled between them. 

“Oh Mara, Mara! oh, my poor little girl! oh, poor 
children!” 

“Well, if ever I see such a young un as that,” 
soliloquized Miss Roxy from the chamber window ; 
“there they be, dancin’ and giggiting about—they’ll 
have the boat upset in a minit, and the sharks are 
waitin’ for em, no doubt. J b’lieve that are young 
un’s helped by the Evil One—not a boat round, else 
I'd push off after’em. Well, I don’t see but we must 
trust in the Lord—there don’t seem to be much else to 
trust to,’’ said the spinster, as she drew her head in 
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To say the truth, there was some reason for the 
terror of these most fearful suggestions ; for not far 
from the place where the children embarked, was 
Zephaniah’s fish-drying ground, and multitades of 
sharks came up with every rising tide, allured by the 
offal that was here constantly thrown into the sea. 
Two of these prowlers, outward-bound from their 
quest, were even now assiduously attending the 
little boat, and the children derived no small amuse- 
ment from watching their nfotions in the pellucid 
water—the boy occasionally almost upsetting the 
boat by valorous plunges at them with his stick. It 
was the most exhilarating and piquant entertainment 
he had found for many a day; and little Mara 
laughed in chorus at every lunge that he made. 

What would have been the end of it all it is difficult 
to say, had not some mortal power interfered before 
they had sailed finally away into the sunset. 

But it so happened on this very afternoon Rev. Mr. 
Sewell was out in a boat, busy in the very apostolic 
employment of catching fish, and looking up from one 
of the contemplative pauses which his occupation 
induced, he rubbed his eyes at the apparition which 
presented itself. 

A tiny little shell of a boat came drifting toward 
him, in which was a black-eyed boy, with cheeks like 
a pomegranate, and lustrous tendrils of silky dark 
hair—and a little golden-haired girl, white as a water- 
lily, and looking etherial enough to have risen out of 
the sea-foam. Both were in the very sparkle and 
effervescence of that fanciful glee which bubbles up 
from the golden untried fountains of early ch‘ldhood. 

Mr. Sewell at a glance comprehended the whole, 
and at once overhauling the tiny craft, he broxe the 
spell of fairy-land, and constrained the little peopie to 
return to the confines, dull and dreary, of real and 
actual life. 

Neither of them had known a doubt or a fear in 
that joyous trance of forbidden pleasure, which 
shadowed with so many fears the wiser and more 
far-seeing heads and hearts of the grown people ; nur 
was there enough language yet in common between 
the two classes to make the little ones comprehend 
the risk they had run. 

Perhaps so do our elder brothers, in our Father’s 
house, look anxiously out when we are sailing gayly 
over life’s sea—over unknown depths—amid threat- 
ening monsters—but want words to tell us why whai 
seems so bright is s0 dangerous. 

Duty herself could not heave worn a more rigid 
aspect than Miss Roxy, as she stood on the beach, 
press-boeard in hand, for she had forgotten to lay it 
down in the eagerness of her anxiety. She essayed 
to lay hold of the little hand of Moses to pull him 
from the boat, but he drew back,:and leeking at her 
with a woild of defiance in his great eyes, jumped 
magnanimously upon the beach. 

The spirit of Sir Francis Drake and of Christopher 
Columbus was swelling in his little body, and was he 
to be brought under by a-dry-visaged weman with a 
press-board ? 

In fact, nothing is more ludicrous about the esca- 
pades of children than the utter insensibility they 
feel to the dangers they:have run, and the light es- 
teem in which they hold the deep tragedy they 
create. 

That night, when Zepheniah, in his evening exer- 
cise, poured forth mosttervent thanksgivings for the 
deliverance, while Mrs. Pennel was sobbing in her 
handkerchief, Miss Roxy was much scandalized by 
seeing the young cause of all the disturbance sitting 
upon his heels, regarding the emotion of the kneeling 
party with his wide bright eyes, without a wink of 
compunction. 

“Well, for her part,” -she -said, ‘she hoped Cap'n 
Penne! would be blessed in takin’ that ar boy ; but 
she was sure she didn’t-see much that looked like it 
now.” 


* * * * * 


The Reverend Mr. Sewell fished no more that day, 


MR. LINCOLN ON HIS way. | 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue President-elect of the United States left his 
home in Illinois on the 11th inst. for the Federal 
City which is to be his post of duty for the ensuing 
four years. Having acceded to the urgent requests 
of his friends in the great Middle States that he should 
visit their respective capitals in the course of his 
journey, he has ever since been engaged in the dis- 
charge of that pleasant but exacting duty. Though 
he travels mainly by special trains, and with reason- 
able speed, the necessity of making some halt at In- 
dianapolis, at Cincinnati, at Columbus, at Pittsburg, 
at Buffalo, at Albany, at New York, at Trenton, 
at Philadelphia, “~* Harrisburg, and at Baltimore, 
involves the conswmption of two entire weeks on 
this trip. 

Many things: coffin to invest this progress of our 
new Republican President with unusual interest. In 
the first place, the only two Presidents elected with- 
in the last quarter#f a century in opposition to the 
usually dominant Democratic party died while in 
office—one of them barely a month after his inaugu- 
ration ; the other within a year and a half from his 
accession to power. Neither of these had ever been 
publicly threatened with assassination ; Mr. Lincoln 
notoriously has been. Large rewards have been 
openly proffered in the Cotton States to whomsoever 
would take his life before the 4th of March; and the 
spirit which prompted those offers is widely cherish- 
ed. Had Mr. L. seen fit to approach Washington by 








a circuit through the Southern instead of the North- 
ern States, he would never have reached the White 
House alive. Were he at this moment descending 
the Mississippi on an unarmed steam-boat, intending 
to take the most direct and expeditious route from 
New Orleans to Washington, he would never see the 
latter city; and no well-managed Life Insurance 
Company would take a risk on his continuance on 
‘this visibie diurnal sphere,’ no matter at how high a 
premium. Only begit with a mighty army or dis- 
guised like a fugitive felon or spy, could the elected 
Chief Magistrate of Thirty Millions of Freemen pass 
through eight or ten othe States which he has been 
chosen to rule. 

Why is he thus hated and in peril of outrage, in- 
dignity, and death? What harm has he done to the 
people thus ready to plunge the steel into his bosom ? 

No one has ever asserted or pretended that Mr. 
Lincoln is not personally upright and worthy. No 
one accuses him, as a man, a husband, a father, a 
citizen, of any act that should imperil his safety or 
crimson his brow. No one even affects to fear that 
he will do aught as President that should impair the 
good-will and confidence wherewith his neighbors 
and fellow-citizens, without distinction of party, have 
ever regarded him. The one sole reason for all the 
hatred and malignity which now scowl upon him is 
this,—He holds, with the founders of this Republic, 
that Human Slavery is an evil to be circumscribed, 
not a good to be diffused and extended. 

The mazes of cunning sophistry, the verbiage of 
Border- State diplemacy, the froth of tropical oratory, 
must not be permitted to obscure this plain truth. 
Let Mr. Lincoln gdeclare, even now, that he will 
nowise -oppose th” /extenzion of Slavery, and he 
would instantaneously become as popular at the 
South ashe is atthe North. Let him give assurances 
that he will as President bully Spain and Hayti, covet 
Mexico and Cuba, and govern Utah and New Mex- 
ico, in the interest of the Slavery Propaganda, and 
he would be toasted over brimming glasses as a 
patriot and a statesman from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. He has but to proclaim himself recreant to 
the great principle on which he was elected, and his 
life will'‘be as safe in the White House, his rule as 
popular at the Seuth, as that of Tyler, Pierce, or 
Buchanan. Even the wild billows of Secession would 
gradually lull themselves to rest if he would but pro- 





for the draught ‘from fairy-land with which he had 
filled his boat brought up many thoughts into his 
mind, which he pondered anxiously. 

“Strange ways of God,” he thought, “ that should 
send to.my door this child, and saould wash upon the 
beach the only sign by which he could be identified. 
To what end or purpose? Eath the Lerd a will in 
this matter, and what is it?” 

So he thought ashe slowly rowed homeward, and 
so did this thoughts work upon him that half way 
across the bay to Harpswell he slackened his oar 
without knowing it, and the ‘boat lay drifting on the 
purple and gold-tinted mirrer, like a speck between 
two eternities. Under such circumstances, even 
heads that have worr the clerical wig fer years at 
times get.a little dizzy.and dreamy. Perhaps it was 
the impression made upon him by the sudden appa- 
rition of those great dark eyes and sable curls, that he 
is now thinking of the bey that he had found floating 
that afternoon, lookizg.es if some tropical fiower had 
been washed landward by a monsoon; and as the 
boat rocked. and tilted, and the minister gazed dreamily 
downward into the wavering rings of purple,.orange, 
and gold whieh spread out.and-out<rom it. Gradually 
it seemed to him that a face much like tke child’s 
formed itself in the watere ; but it was the face of a 
girl, young amd radiently beautiful, yet with those 
same eyes and curls—he saw her distinctly, with her 
thousand rings of silky hair, bound with strings of 
pearls and clasped with strange gems, and she raised 
one arm imploringly to him, and on the wrist he saw 
the bracelet embroidered with seed pearls, ard the 
letters D. M. ‘Ah, Dolores,’”’ he said, ‘ well wert 
thou called so. Peor Dolores! I canzot help thee.” 

“What am I dreaming of?’ said the Reverend Mr. 
Sewell. 


am catching cold out on the bay.*’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





Tur Srupy or THE Sxy.—A large part of the public 
are not aware of the extensive discoveries in astron- 


no less than four new asteroids and four new comets. 
The asteroids were all detected within a single week in 
September—iwo at Paris, a third at Berlin, and the 
otherat Washington. The entire number of known as- 
teroids is now sixty-two, of which four were discovered 
by Americanastronomers. Ofthe comets, the first was 
discovered in Brazil, the second in Hamburg, the 
third at Cambridge, and the fourth at Marseilles. 
Not a year has passed since 1847 without the dis- 
covery of some new planetary body. 





North and South Alabama.—There is a Southern pro- 
longation of the Alleghany range of mountains, consti- 
tuting the water-shed between the rivers that run north- 
ward into the Onio, and those that run southward into 
the Gulf of Mexico. This range is as yet unpenetrated 
by railroads, and it effects almost an entire separation 
between North Alabama and the central and southern 
portions of the state. A road is now nearly completed, 
of thirty-six miles in length, across this mountain, which, 
when completed, will effectually bridge this gulf, and not 
only bring the two sections of the state into easy com- 
munication, but open the way for Alabama, Florida, and 
Western Georgia directly to Tennessee and the whole 
valley of the Ohio. The line runs from Gadsden, on the 
Alabama and Tennessee Rivers Railroad, to Gunter’s 
Landing, cn the Tennessee river, where it meets the 
Winchester and Alabama road, running by Huntsville to 


the Chatanooga and Nashville road, and so onward to 
Evansville, Louisville, etc. One leading object of this 
connecting link is to facilitate the trade of North Alabama 
and Central Tennessee with Mobile. But it is not im- 


possible that the road, when completd, will find its 
rincipal use in the transportation of cotton from Ala- 

— by the northern inland routes to New York. Any 
erson looking at the railroad map will see at a glance 
ow probable is such a result. 





“It is my Thursday-eveniag lecture on : 
Justification, and Emily has got tea ready, and here I | 


omical] science made during the past year ;— including | 


claim himself a convert to the doctrines of Rynders 
and O’Gonor,:of Capt. Canot and the King of Da- 
homey. 

—Peace is thus within the ready—not to say easy— 
grasp of Mr. Lincoln and the Republicans. We have 
but to: defy our convictions, stifie our consciences, 
shut our eyes to the lessons of History, prove recre- 
ant to our Principles, ignore the light of Civilization, 
and invite the scorn of amazed, indignant Christen- 
dom, in erder to secure unquestioned control of the 


years. Who can hesitate to clutch fat berths and full 
poekets: on such terms ? 

a Mr. Lincoln does hesitate, however—nay, he refuses 
—hence the defiane2 of his authority, the distraction 
of the Republic, the peril of his life.\ Hence the 
secession of the Cotton States; henee the menaces of 
contingent secession by thers ; herce the seizure of 
Forts, Arsenals, Armories, Mirts, Sub-Treasuries; 
hence the leaguer of Forts Sumter and Pickens; 
hence the. plottings and drillings with intent to seize 
the Federai District ; henze the desperate efforts to 
lure or drag Maryland somehow into the toils of the 
Disunionists ; hence the si gnificant menace that the 
President-elect can only j,ass through Maryland by 
refusing all military escor}. The men whe impose 
this condition know right well that he should be sur- 
rounded by such an escort—that his life is not safe 
without nor even with it; they impose the condition 
only that they may have an excuse for treason if it 
be rejected end a chance for assassination {f it be 
acceded to. That they would improve such 
opportunity, we do not say; but they will beast of 
their forbearance if they do not. In any event, it is 
most irrational.and unjuetifiable te require that the 
elected Chief .of the Nation shall be attended and 
guarded on his way to his post of duty as his avowed 


| antagonists rather than’ his friends think fit, as he 


passes through a State fermenting with treason. 

Whether the accession of:the Republicans to pewer 
is to be signalised by an outbreak of actual and 
bleody civil war er by the restoration of peace, se- 
curity, and respect for lawfully constitated authority, 
let the future resolve. A causeless rebellion can ill 
afford to pause in its career, allowing passion timeto 
cool and reason a chance to resume her sway; and 
there are unexpected grounds for hope that the Dis- 
union taid has spent its main force, and that ever 
the formally Seceding States may gradually assume 
an attitude of purely verbal protest against the col- 
lection of Federal Customs, while demanding the 
call and awaiting the aetion of a Constitutional Con- 
vention. It may be, on the other hard, that they will 
organize and combine their forces for the capture of 
the half-dozen forts and other Federal posts within 
their geographical limits which still display the de- 
tested Stars and Stripes and enfold the faithful few 
who yet openly proclaim their allegiance to the United 
States of North America, thus imposing on the new 
President the painful duty of defending the rights and 
possessions of the Union even at the cost of human 
life. If such unnatural conflict shall be commenced, 
who can say where it may end? How fearful the 
responsibility incurred by its principal authors ! 

But, whatever may ensue, what has lately trans- 
pired can never be forgotten : 

“ Not Heaven itself upon the past hath power, 
But what has been, has been.” 

The American People have now for the first time 
seen a party beaten in an exciting and fairly con- 
ducted election turn directly to exact of its victorious 
adversaries concessions of principle as the price of 
their acquiescence in the popular verdict. Not merely 
the excited, maddened Cotton States, intent on revo- 
lution at any cost, but the sedate and politic Border 
Slave States, and even the self-styled Union party of 











Federal Treasury and Patronage for the ensuing four - 





the Free States, has dared to say to those constitu- 
tionally invested with power, “If you will bind your- 
selves to abjure in practice the principles on which you 
succeeded, we will allow you to take and enjoy the 
power confided to you by the People.”” No matter 
with what intent urged, this exaction involves treason 
to constitutional liberty and genuine popular sover- 
eignty. It ignores the vital truth that the defeated 
are as much bound by the result of an election as the 
victors—that a fairly elected President is as truly the 
President of the States which opposed as of those 
which supported him. There are men of whom beiter 
things were reasonably expected who seem to defer 
to these disorganizing exactions ; but there is one 
man who never will, and his name is Abraham Lin- 
coln. 





GUIDE-BOARDS TOWARD HEAVEN. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ix our lastarticle we offered afew practical directions 
to the seeker after Christ. Our aim was to point out 
the entrance-gate to the Way of Life. But when the 
seeker has become the joyful finder,—when he has 
once fairly entered on the straight and narrow path, 
does his need of guidance cease? Can he find his 
way alone toheaven? No! More than ever he needs 
to say, Thou must guide me by thy counsels, if after- 
wards thou wouldst receive me to glory. 

Let us run our eye along that heavenward path, and 
observe some of the pilgrims within it, and the guide- 
boards which the Lord of the Way has prepared for 
their direction and encouragement. The first one 
that meets our eye is a timid doubter. He is one of 
a numerous household; as John Bunyan would 
phrase it, he came out of the land of Unbeltef, and 
some of its black soil still sticks to his garments. He 
is the man who always sees Ions in the path; their 
roaring frights h'm out of many a duty, and long ago 
robbed him of anything like a firm, tranquil assurance 
of salvation. His lips never yet cou!d bring out the 
ull round utterance, “ I know whom I have believed.”’ 
He crept in at the entrance-gate, shivering as if an 
ague was upon him. His first prayer nearly took 
away his breath, and he never would have got in at 
all but for the motto over the gate, “ Knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” Public profession was an- 
other sore trial to him. He doubted his change of 
heart ; he doubted his ability to be anything else but 
a stumbling-block and a reproach to the church of 
Christ. He never can be drafted into any very se- 
vere or laborious service ; for he is “ laid up” a good 
part of the time, and wien he sets out on duty he 
walks with a sad limp in his ankles. For new enter- 
prises involving hard work and stsong faith he has no 
stomach ; he doubts “ whether they are needed,” or, 
if undertaken, “ whether tiey will succeed.’ While 
happier Christians chant hallelujahs, he always sings 
bass ; and has serious fears whether he will ever join 
in the song of Moses and the Lamb. The best fea- 
ture of his spiritual character is his tenderness of 
conscience. He hates sin cordially. He isa true 
disciple, for he fears God ; he is not a buoyant, glad 
some disciple, for he does not trust God at all times 
and ‘‘rejoice in the Lord always.’’ I would like to 
point this timid brother to three guide-boards placed 
up on the roadside for the especial encouragement cf 
such Christians as himself. 

“My grace is sufficient for thee.’’ “Be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen thy heart.’ ‘ Hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” 

Now here is a single specimen of the Divine coun- 
sels which God has graciously affixed to the good 
man’s pathway, to guide him to glory. The king’s 
highway is lined with them. They shine on every 
hand. They look down from every turn of the path ; 
they gleam out in dark places; they illumine the 
valleys of the shadow of death. The Christian never 
finds himself in a strait or an emergency but God has 
a “counsel” for him. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. Unto to the up- 
right there ariseth light in darkness. 

Are you perplexed, my brother, as to some puzzling 
question of duty? Then look up to the guide-board 
and you wili read, “ If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of the Lord, who giveth liberally.” ‘ Light is 
sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” 

Are you sitting by an open coffin, or beside a new- 
made grave? Try to read through the fast-welling 
tears these precious words which an olden-time saint 
traced on a stone by the wayside. “ Our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” If you 
could read that blessed line in the identical language 
in which Paul wrote it, you would find that the words 
mean—a glory exceeding all excess. Oh! whatare 
tears and groans and weary days of penury, and 
lonely nights of ‘bereavement, to one who is looking 
not at the things which are seen, but to the things that 
are unseen? What is coarse raiment to her for 
whom the white robe is waiting ? What is the grave 
itseif to one who has already shaken hands with 
death, and has made friends with tie destroyer? 

But it is not only to the perplexed and the bereaved 
that God giveth his counsels. There are guide-boards 
for every man. The restored backslider—still lame 
from his recent fall, and still soiled with the mire on 
his white garment—readcth his solemn warning as he 
walks, “Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed dest he fall.” Up on that same wayside another 
reads, “‘ Be ye not conformed to the world; whoso- 
ever will be a friend of the world is the enemy of God.” 
What.a pity the man had not looked at the guide-post 
before.he went a feav nights since to the opera-house, 
and from thence to a wine-supper! Worst of all, it 
was the night for his church prayer-meeting ! 

We.cannot, in this brief article, point to one-hund- 
redth part of the divine counsels inscribed along the 
road toward heaven. The church-member reads, 
“So walk as ye have Christ for an example.” The 
pastor reaés, “‘ Keep thyself pure ; shun not to declare 
the whole counsel; make full proof of thy ministry.” 
The dear mother reads, “‘ Bring up this child for me, 
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hidden mysteries, taught us by Jehovah himself—g@ 
purity which walks in white among the seraphin—a 
peace that passeth all understanding—a love born of 
the Redeemer’s wounds on Calvary—a joy for ever 
unsullied by a single tear—a holiness as lustrous as 
that worn by the Bride of the Lamb. These are the 
seven colors that blend into the one dazzling and 
insupportable brightness! No earthly eye hath yet 
seen it. No earthly ear hath heard its unending 
swell of harmonies. No human heart hath conceived 
it. The glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. Oh, Redeemer-God! guide me 
with thy counsels, if afterwards thou canst receive 
me to such an exceeding and eternal weight of Lory ! 





LETTER FROM DR. WADDINGTON. 


To tne Epitors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Sirs: America has fairly challenged the attention 

of England. All classes look with eagerness for the 

mail that brings the news connected with the moral 

conflict between the Northern and Southern states. 

More light will be thrown on the state of parties in 

relation to slavery than we have had for fifty years. 

It is perfectly understood now that the Abdiel of Union 

Square does not stand alone, but it is not clearly 

comprehended why at this particular juncture he 

should be “dumb,” except it should be from aston- 

ishment—as Elijah on the mount, when he found 

himself surrounded with horses and chariots of fire. 

That there is real stamina in the North, the most 
prejudiced are compelled to acknowledge. It is 
equally clear that with firmness the descendants of 
the Pilgrims combine intelligence and self-control 
essential to the advancement of truth and freedom. 
They have faith in God and the patience of hope. In 
a large community there will always be some who 
fail from timidity, as well as those who err from 
violence. But in the whole campaign there has been 
an equable courage and wise consistency that must 
command respect. America has undoubtedly risen 
in European estimation. The tone of the English 
press must have given you great satisfaction. 

There is no desire in our country for the humilia- 
tion of America, and no rejoicing, secret or open, in 
your national difficulties and perplexities. All would 
prefer that, ifpossible, you should be kept from dismem- 
berment. Englishmen have a considerable financial 
stake in American prosperity. It is estimated that 
about $420,000,000 of European capital is invested in 
American securities. Her stockholders may look 
mainly at the question of dividends. But it is true 
of nations as of men, taken individually, that he that 
walketh uprightly, walketh safely. 

The demoralizing influence of slavery, perhaps, is 
most distinctly seen in those who are unconscious of 
its evils. It blinds and hardens at the same time, 
There is something really melancholy in the perver- 
sion of intellect, and in the blasting of sensibility, in 
those who desire its perpetuity and extension. It is ev- 
ident also, that slavery cannot be maintained in all its 
vigor in the South but at the expense of freedom in the 
North. Freedom of opinion—freedom of discussion— 
freedom of the press—freedom of the post—freedom of 
travel—are all incompatible with the ascendency of the 
slave-power. Who then can reconcile himself to the 
thought that your great and glorious country should 
fail back into the rear of civilization? If the South 
should form a separate confederacy, based solely on the 
maintenance of slavery, it would concentrate on itself 
the odium of all free nations. But apart from the 
moral degradation involved in such a political combi- 
nation, it is beginning to be felt widely that slavery 
always involves the greatest insecurity. 

Capitalists will cause no panic; the instinct of 
self-preservation will make them cautious. But they 
will exercise forethought. The practical mind of 
England is directed, qui: tly indeed, yet most intensely, 
to discover the means of cotton supply from quarters 
where there is no liability to incendiarism, sudden 
political convulsion, and reckless repudiation. 

Confidence can never exist again in a community 
where the l:.bor is performed by bondsmen, rendered 
desperate by the exclusion of all hope of release or 
amelioration. Belgium at one time was nearly for- 
saken by manufacturers because of its exposure to 
the ravages of war, and the same cause will lead 
commercial men, without a change, to dread the 
South. How can it be otherwise? Why, then, 
should not men of all parties cease from an inter- 
necine warfare, and apply their minds earnestly and 
with the utmost care to the practical question of 
changing compulsory labor to that which is free? 
Denunciation will not effect the change. There must 
be some creative principle—the North and South 
must co-operate for the common advantage. I have 
before me at this moment a tract published in North 
Carolina thirty years ago, proposing a plan for the 
gradual manumission of the slaves. If the scheme 
had been carried out, the colored population of the 
States might now have felt an interest in the country, 
and, like the free negroes in Charleston, might have 
contributed to its revenue. I fear youmay regard these 
thoughts from a Britisher as almost impertinent. You 
understand the whole subject far better than we do, 
We feel, however, that as we love your country, that 
wecan desire for it no greater blessing than by the ex- 
ercise of the national mind in concentrated and perse- 
vering effort you should take the question not only 
out of Congress, but out of existence. We do not 
want the North and South, like two blind Samsons, 
to rush against each other in fratricidal combat, but 
to work together for the removal of the chief impedi- 
ment to their progress. 

Ere long 1 shall have something to say to you re- 
specting the Memorial church in Southwark. The 
walls must be built, though in “ troublous times.’” 
In a few days Mr. Scott (the Chamberlain of the ¢ity 
of London) will issue his pamphlet on the subject 
containing the “Lays of the Pilgrims.” He has 
written an appeal for contributions in his own name, 
conjointly with Samuel Morley, Esq., Apsley Pel 
latt, Esq., and Wm. Armitage, Esq. Men more justly 
esteemed or more influential could scarcely be found 
in the ranks of English Nonconformity, Mr. Scott, 

















and I wil give thee thy wages.” Even the lambs of 
the flock can read with childish eyes, “ Obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right.” And all along 
the narrow, uneven, perilous pathway the great Lord 
of the pilgrims has stretched one solemn, vivid admo- 
nition— What I say unto you I say unto ali, watcn. 
With such blessed counsels doth our Heavenly 
Father guide us. He guides over mountain-tracks 
and through valleys of lowliness; guides us where 
our own foresight is at fault, and our own wisdom is 
but folly. He guides us in safety to the last, and 
then—what then? “Afterwards he receiveth us to 
glory.” Not yet. Afterwards. The guidance must 
be ended before the glory begins. Remember that. 
We must not grow home-sick too soon. After alittle 
more clambering of steep cliffs of duty—after a little 
more seed-dropping of the truth and waterings of the 
seed with anxious tears—after the mission our 
Master gave us has been wrought out, then cometh 
the stony! For death is but the dark-browed usher 
at the gate to conduct us into the inheritance of the 
saints in light. 

Good old David had but one short, all-comprehend- 
ing word for this endless rapture. He sums it all in 
the single word “glory.” It is a rainbow-word, 
composed of seven distinct hues of truth, all beauti- 


in particular, has given thorough attention to the 
subject. He is a man, as you know, of great intelli- 
gence, probity, and Christian devotedness. 
Our Boston friends, I am told, are printing the book 
entitled the “Track of the Hidden Chureh, or the 
Springs of the Pilgrim Movement,” but in these times 
we can scarcely wonder that they make rather slow 
progress—there is so much in public events to 
divert their attention. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

JouHn WADDINGTON, 





Frepine tHE Hunery.—Our friend and contributor, 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, made an appeal last Sunday morning 
to his congregation of St. George’s in behalf of the 
sufferers in Kansas. The collection-plates, after 
being passed through the house, came back laden 
with nearly a thousand dollars. The money has al- 
ready gone to buy bread for the hungry. Was it not 
a noble gift? 





A Friend at our elbow says that if there are any of our 
readers who in these troublesome times get home from 
their business wearied in body and mind needing an es- 
pecially comfortable resting-place, they need to be re- 
minded of the “Reception” rocking-chairs, advertised in 
our paper, (for sale at No. 652 Broadway.) which are 





fully blended. A light that floweth out from the 
Eternal Godhead—a knowledge which reveals all the 





really worthy of commendation for their comfort-giving 
qualities, 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


tered according to Act of Congress, im the year 1860, by J. 
we ann ring te Act Cece at the United Staten ter the 
Southern District of New York.] 


“For which cause we faint not ; but though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.”—2 Cor, 
iv. 16, 

If ever a man lived who might have longed to lay 
down government, it was Moses, who carried the 
people of Israel, after he had gone through strange 
expertfences in order. to assume that government, to 
the borders of the promised land, during a period of 
forty anxious, laborious, troubled years. When his 
name is mentioned in the book of Hebrews among 
the illustrious men of faith, the secret of his endur- 
ance is given. “He endured as séeimg him who is 
invisible.” That sustained him. 

» The parallel character in the New Testament is 

undoubtedly Paul. His allusions to himself abound 

in every epistle. Ali of Paul's writings, save, per- 
haps, two or three letters, are full of personal matter. 

They gush forth with the very spirit of the man. 

And if you were to take frum them the direct and 

incidental allusions to himself, Paul's writings would 

be eviscerated. And many also of the noblest ele- 

ments of truth would go with them. F 

_ Let, then, Paul be his own narrator of the experi- 

ences through which he had passed. In the eleventh 

chapter of second Corinthians, beginning at the 
twenty-second verse, he speaks thus: ; 

Are they Hebrews$”—his adversaries, that in 
the church sought to divest him of his apostolic 
power ; that pronounced him an interloper, and not 
to be compared in authority to the leaders among 
the Jews—“ are they Hebrews? soamI. Are they 
Israelites? seam I. Are they the seed of Abraham? 
so am I? Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak 
as a fool) am more; in labors more abundant, in 
stripes above measure,’’—he forgot to coant how 
many, he had been scourged so often,— in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews, five 
times received I forty stripes, save one”—which the 
Jew scrupulously left off lest he should overstrike. 
* Thrice was I beater with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by tae heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Beside 
those things that are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches.” 

Turn to the sixth chapter of the same epistle where 
he speaks of himseif: 

“Tn all things approving ourselves as the ministers 
of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in necessities, 
in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, 

in labors, in watchings, in fastings; by pureness, by 
knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by honor and dis- 
honor, by evil report and good report: as deceivers 
and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known; as 
dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not 
killed ; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things.” 

Now turn to the first letter that he writes to the 
Corinthian Church, ard in the fourth chapter you shail 
find this narrative : 

“For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, 
andtomen. We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye 
are wise in Christ ; we are weak, but ye are strong ; 
ye are honorable, but we are despised. Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
piace ; and labor, working with our own hands; 
being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer 

it; being defamed, we entreat: we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all things 
unto this day.” 

These are not all the passages in which the apos- 
tle alludes to his experiences, but they are enough to 
exhibit his sense of his own sufferings ; and I think 
that with the specification and with the generaliza- 
lion that are built upon them, you will admit that 
prebgbly no human being ever went through as much 
personal suffering as Paul. In one respect he suffer- 
ed even more than his Master—namely, in the trouble 
which comes from external affliction. The superem- 
inence of Christ’s suffering over that of the apostle 


consisted in his inward experience—in the mystery 
-of Divine darkness and soul-agony for the world. ‘So 


far as outward life was concerned, Paul far trans- 


-cended Christ in painfulness of experience. 


He was not a stolid, insensitive man, who suf- 
fered little for want of exquisite sensibility. Neither 
was he an enthusiast who rode upon an excitement 
which differed little from insanity, and which by a sor- 
cery of imagination concealed from him the real na- 
ture of things, so that as one in a dream often passes 
through stormy nights and seas quite unconscious of 
surrounding damger, he passed through great and tur- 
bulent events without being conscious of what threat- 
ened him. 

On the other hand, Paul was a most exquisitely or- 
ganized man. His sensibility to joy and suffering 
was remarkable. He was peculiarly marked by com- 
ron sense ; that is, he was a man that saw things 
in this world as other men saw them. He had 
another vision besides theirs; but he had theirs, too. 
He knew, for instance, the value of a country, of 
peace, of home, of wealth, of friendships. He knew 
what honors and appropriate pleasures were. He did 
not disdain any of these things. He bore them in a 
just estimation. No man was more susceptible than 
he ; and had God called him to that lot as the proper 

sphere of his personal experience, no man would 
‘have had fuller enjoyment in the state of citizenship, 
and as the conductor of a househoid. 

In all his epistles, you shail find sobriety of judg- 
ment and practical sense in respect to men’s secular 
aflairs manifested by this apostle. He neither con- 
temns common things on the one side, nor overvalues 
them on the other. Heinculcates industry, vigilance, 
patience, honesty, and truth. The sayings of the 
apostle to men in secular callings never were sur- 
passed in wisdom and in a just appreciation of their 
importance. 

He was one, too, who was exquisitely organized for 
suffering. Some men seem to be mado of a nature so 
gay and volatile that suffering has no place in them, 
and & is only adversity and great pressure which 
well-nigh disorganize them that are able to bring 
them to sadness, and destroy their hope; but there 
are others so exquisitely alive either to joy or to suf- 
fering that they are, as it were, barometers that show 
the minutest changes that take piace in the condition 


of things around about them. And such an one seems 1 


to-have been the apostle. 
He was naturally an ambitious man. Disgrace was 
exceedingly bitter to such a nature as his; and you 
ean see in all his allusions to himself that nothing 
galled him worse than the thought that he was de- 
spised; that he was looked upon as the filth and off- 
Scouring of the earth; that. he was considered a 
mean man. This seemed to touch him more than 
anything else : never with bitterness, but with an in- 
tense recognition of the injustice to which he was 
Subjected. He felt that although he had gained a 
victory over the feelings of resentment which natur- 
ally arose in his breast uader such ciccumstances, it 
was one worth speaking about. It was a Waterloo! 
He was an aspiring man ; and repression of aspira- 
tion was like suffocation to him. He was a loving 
nature; and the want of love to such an one as he 
would be famine. He was a man conscious of his 
own person, and character, and moral mission. He 
had large self-esteem with large conscientiousness - 
and to find himself a by-word of derision among men— 
this could not but give him intense pain, at first. 
And yet, with this organization, with these suscepti- 
bilities and tendencies, the average course of his life 
was such as is described in the passages that I have 
read. 

He was carried so long, and was so severely tested, 
by and through the many things that he was called to 
suffer, that they wasted the very elements of his life ; 
and we find him saying, in the text, “Though our 
outward man perish yet the inward man is renewed.”’ 
He Was worn out with suffering, with hardships, with 
cares ; and yet, for some reason, he did not faint. 
“For which cause we faint not.’’ What cause? To 
proach. out, Wwenmust go back in the context to the sixth 

“ For God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our ntaotey give thelight of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, end 
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not of us. We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made inanifest in our body. For we which 
live are always delivered unto death fer Jesus’ sake, 


that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh.’’ 


scious connection with Christ. 

In the first place, the apostle measured his own 
sufferings with those of Christ for him; and this 
measurement would work in two directions. He 
would consider the glorious dignity and purity of 
Christ, who knew no sin, and who yet suffered; and 
he would consider how much more patiently and 
heroically they should suffer that knew of Christ's 
suffering for them, when they were called to suffer 
for themselves. The disciple is not to be above the 
master; and it Christ suffered, why should we not 
suffer? why should we expect to escape, or wish to 

suffering ? 

But there = a higher view yet. That which 
leads every soldier in the camp to equal the much- 
loved leader in exposure and heroic achievement, 
would act with double force in the nature of such a 
man as Paul; and he aspired to an equality of suf- 
fering with Christ. Yea, more; he desired that if 
there was anything lacking in the suffering of Christ, 
it might be made up in his body, and therefore ap- 
pointed himself for great suffering. Listen to his 
communings in this matter, as they are recorded in 
the third chapter of Philippians : 

“What things were gain to me, these I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count alli 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge o: 
Christ Jesus my Lord : for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, that I 
may win Christ, and be found in him, not having 
nine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith; that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fel- 
lowship of bis sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death ; if by any means I might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead.”’ 

This vision of Christ’s suffering as one that should 
inspire men with a holy, heroic willingness to su(fer 
both for themselves and for others, never seems to 
have departed from the apostie’s mind. It burned ia 
him. As in some churches the ever-renewed candle 
burns before the figure of Christ, so this vision burned 
before the mind of Paul. It was the illumination of 
his hfe. 

But there was more than this. The apostle 
reveals that he had a conception of the relation which 
suffering bore to the evolving of an inward character 
in himself. In the fourth chapter of Philippians he 
says: 

“TI rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the 
last your care of me hath flourished again ; wherein 
ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity. Not 
that I speak in respect of want: for I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound : everywhere and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to suffer need; I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.”’ 

It is as if he had said, “I have absolutely subordi- 
nated the physical and the temporal, and I regard 
them as but instrumental to that which is greater—to 
my own inward state. I have achieved a complete 
victory over them. I have overcome all things, so 
that with my mind fixed upon Christ and upon the 
image of Christ that is formed in me, I count nothing 
to be unendurable which tends to build up the manly 
character of which I have an ideal. AndI know how 
when I am hungry to be hungry, and not to care ; 
and, on the other hand, when I come into circum- 
stances of abounding luxury, I know how to accept 
that and not be harmed by it. I can sit with the bar- 
barian and eat a crust, and be contented and happy ; 
and, on the other hand, when, swept by a current of 
prosperity, I am taken into a rich man’s house, I do 
not sit and pout, and criticise, and censure, with 
lordly stoicism. I understand that there is good in 
fruit, and bread, and things like these. I love luxury; 
and I do not fear the want of it. IcangoupandI can 
go down. I can be swept, like an ever-swinging 
pendulum, with riches in one tick and poverty in the 
other, with joy resounding in one and sorrow in the 
other ; and I know how to take them both in quick 
succession, and yet to feel that after ail such things 
are mere outward accidents to a man’s life, and that 
in the soul is where the life itself resides.’’ Was 
there ever a more perfect human nature than Paul's ? 
But he gives still another reason for his support— 
namely, the effect that would be wrought upon his 
life in the feture world by the sufferings which he 
bore in this : 

“For this cause we faint not; but though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day 
by day. For our light affliction which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

In other words, Paul had brought near to him— 
nearer than the things which the senses ministered 
to him—the eternal realm of blessedness beyond this 
sphere, the habitation of God’s sons, where Christ is 
ever present with them, inspiring them, and reward- 
ing them, and leading them to higher joys and nobler 
enterprises of usefulness for ever and for ever. This 
was so near to Paul that he lived in sight of it, and 
said, “Oh, these little distemperatures—this being 
beaten with rods; this receiving stripes; this being 
shipwrecked; this being in perils of sea and of land ‘ 
this being cold and hungry and thirsty—these things 
only tap and hit the body; they do not go inside ; 
they do not strike through. I live in such @ nearness 
to my coming glory, in such a nearness to the invisi- 
ble and the eternal world, that I regard these things 
as of no account when compared with that. I do not 
care for them.”’ 

And why should we? We see the same principle 
at work every day in little things. If in Kansas the 
careful husbandman whose starving cattle have but a 
faint chance of living the winter through, sees a wisp 
of straw, a handful of stalks, or a particle of hay be- 
ing wasted, it sorely grieves him. He is so near to 
the edge of starvation that he cannot afford to have 
anything wasted. But go into Illinois and Indiana, 
where all these things are abundant, and where the 
herds are their own harvestmen, and tramp down a 
thousand times more than they eat, and the farmer, 
when he sees the stack gnawed, and scattered around, 
knee deep, and being wasted, says, “There is no 
need of my saving such little things ; they are mere 
trifles ; Ihave so much that I do not know what to 
do with it.” 

The apostle, arguing according to the same princi- 
ple, says, ‘‘ What is a little waste here? The rinds 
and crumbs of life—a little sorrow; a little loss ; a 
little contempt; a few persecutions and afilictions 
and troubles—what are these in the great circle of 
God's eternal world? There Iam rich and honorable ; 
and what difference does it make if here I am the 
ofiseouring of the world ?” 

If we could only bring this principle home to our- 
selves, it would act upon us as it did upon the apos- 
tle. 

The child that is at school, in the beginning of the 
term jealously prepares his little bow and arrows, and 
traps, and springs, and riddles, and puzzles, and what 
not. Then, they are choice treasures to him, and 
he mourns if anything befalls them. But when the 
last days of the term come, how generous he is in dis- 
tributing them. He tosses them to one and another 
of his companions, saying, ‘“‘Here, you may have 
them if you want them: I do not want them any 
more.’ Heis glad to get rid of them. The things 
that a month or two ago he guarded sedulously in his 
treasure-chamber, now have no value to him; for the 
hunger of father and mother is on him. He says to 
himself, ‘‘Day after to-morrow I am off;” and he 
canrot eat, nor sleep, nor play, such is the excite- 
ment which he feels at the prospect of going home so 
soon. 

Now what home-sickness is to the child away at 
school, that to the soul is heaven-sickness, which sets 
us free from the ten thousand joys and sorrows of this 
world, if we really are heaven-sick. 

No one, then, can deny the propriety and noble- 
ness of such a method of dealing with trouble. If 
one can get such a conception of his own nature as to 
make him impervious to trouble ; if one can attain to 
& view of Christ that is able to lift him above trouble ; 
if one can arrive at such a sense of the nearness and 
efficacy of the spiritual world that this world shall 
seem poor ard low and mean in the comparison, is 
not that a noble way to render ourselves superior to 
earthly things whose tendency is to annoy us and 
fret us and make us unhappy in our present life ? 

Ah ! itis a glorious sight to behold, en a stormy sea, 
a stanch, sound, strong, well-appointed ship, riding 
over and through the waves that roll and dash against 
her, with scarcely a wet deck, and, undaunted and 
unhurt, seeming to laugh as she shakes the spray 
from her crests. Is a ship, clothed with such attri- 
butes, unconscious as she is, a noble and insp 
sight? and is it not a noble and inspiring sight to 





That was the reason that he did not faint—his con- | 


behold a man cast out on the stormy sea of life, and, 
drifted to and fro by angry waves and wolfine winds, 
carrying himself as though he did not care for the one 
nor the other? There is nothing in the world that is 
nobler. And if there is a view of God and Christ and 
heaven that will enable a man so to overcome trouble 
that he shall be indifferent to it, is it not one of the 
most precious, and one of the most needed, of all 
concievable views for the weakness of human life ? 

There may be a question whether all natures are 
capable of such a degree of heroism as Paul had, any 
more than of his inspirations and visions. I do not 
suppose that every man is capaile of achieving all 
that Paul achieved ; but although we cannot equal 
models, we shall certainly rise higher if we endeavor 
to reach them than if we do not. We may net travel 
aright road half as fast as some one preceding us 
has traveled it, but if we take that road and travel 
after him, it is better than if we sit still, or take a 
wrong road. And though we may not travel so fast 
or so far as the apostle, if we put our foot in the track 
that he went upon, we certainly shall be in the right 
way. 

The times in which we are living are full of con- 
fusions. They are times which must bring much 
suffering everywhere, bodily and mental—fears and 
anxieties, and disquietudes, and uncertainties, with 
here and there actual pains and troubles. Now 
it will be positively wicked if Christian men look 
only at their temporal prosperity, under such circum- 
stances. The great danger is that.we shall be unduly 
led by our selfish natures to look at the material 
prosperities of life, and set ourselves to save what 
we can to avert impending mischiefs. So far as it 
is properly regulated, so far as it is in accordance 
with truth and duty, there is no harm in any degree 
of foresight; but where a man puts his temporal 
prosperity in the place of truth and duty, and thinks 
only how to insure his material success, it is worse 
than not to fullow the apostie’s example : it is fatal 
apostasy from it. For aithough he was susceptidie 
to pleasure and pain, although hanor or dishonor 
made a great deal of difference to his natural or con- 
stitutional tendency, yet he was so#fled with a sense 
of the superiority of mauhood in distinction frum po- 
sition, he was so filled with a sense of the superiority 
of character in distinction from condition, he was so 
filled with a sense of the superiority of a man’s eter- 
nal destiny in distinction from his temporal prosper- 
ity, that when they came into collision, nutwith- 
standing he sympathized with the lower, he was able 
to cling to the higher. And though his body wasted 
day by cay, yet the inward man grew stronger and 
nobler. The heavier the load that he was called to 
bear, the harder the blows that were inflicted oa 
him, the severer the rubbing and the saspiag to 
which he was subjected, the firmer and hapsier was 
the man. And in so far as Cnhiyistians, in these 
limes, are called to encounter trials, real or 
threatened, their first purpose should be this: “ Let 
me not give myself up to sympathy with mere exter- 
nal prosperity ; let me know at the beginning that in 
my heart love for God’s work is stronger tian for all 
other things, and determine that I will not sacrifice 
that to any physical or secular good.” 

When troubles come upon us, we must see to it 
that they do not strike in, in any wrong sense. Yoa 
perceive how troubles wrought with the apostle, 
when they came to him. They made him patient; 
ihey made him gentle ; they made.him hap»y. Over 
and over again he says, “I rejoice in affliction.’’ He 
had arrived at a view of his own manhood, and of the 
eternal world, which enabled him to say this. Al- 
though it is a long road to it, and although it requires 
a hard struggle, some are gaining the same experi- 
ence in our day; and some are aspiring toward it. 

When troubles overtake us, we must see that they 
come to the right part, and are dealt with in the right 
way. I think that many people take their troubles 
by the imagination. I think that more than half that 
we suffer through fear of troubles, is that which we 
are made to suffer by magnifyiug them, just as much 
that we suffer in sickness we are made to suffer by 
magnifying our difficulties. You suffer ten times as 
much in thinking about havieg your tooth drawn as 
you do in having it drawn. Ido not think the sur- 
geon’s knife in whipping through the flesh and 
around the bone, gives half as much pain as the pa- 
tient suffers in thinking about having the operation 
performed. We take our troubles, and turn them 
over, and look at them; we imagine what form they 
will assume under such and such circumstances ; we 
make an inventory of them ; we muster them, and call 
the roll, and put them in order, and march tham first 
this way and then that; we annoy ourselves with 
them as much as possible. Men are infernally inge- 
nious in tormenting themselves wil, troubles which 
ninety-nine times in a hundred haye no existence ex- 
cept in their imagination. For “diaough there are 
such things as troubles, generally speaking those 
things that hurt are things that we do not imagine are 
going to hurt. When grief puts its harness on a man, 
the place where it rubs and binds is not where there 
are pads, but where there are no pads; the place 
where it bears heavily is where he has made no pro- 
vision for it. 

From the imagination we pass our troubles to dif- 
ferent parts of our nature. Many men live in the 
light of other people’s countenance. They wonder 
what view will be taken of their trouble by those 
around avout them. They say, “ How will it affect 
my standing in this or that circle of society?” And 
so they carry it in the love of approbation—that faculty 
out of which spring vanity and a desire for favor— 
and turn it over and over, to see how much they can 
make of it there. They magnify it. They dwell upon 
it during the day, and wake up to think of it in the 
night. 

a carry their trouble in self-esteem, and are 
anxious to know what effect it will have upon their 
personal respect, aud their influence among men. 

Others consider théir trouble simply in its relation 
to the question of bodily ease. They are concerned 
to know what bearing it will have upon their comfort 
and their joy therein. 

Others are solicitous as to how their trouble is to 
affect those whom they iove—as to how their earthly 
aflections are to be inutluenced by it. 

Others examine their trouble in its conneetion with 
their usefulness, to ascertain whether it will increase 
or diminish their power in this respect. 

Now that it is wrong occasiona'ly to glance at 
these things, I do not say; but if to do this is the 
characteristic purpose for whieh we employ our 
trouble, I pronounce it unchristian and vulgar both. 
That we should have a revelation of the life to come 
by the Lord Jesus Christ ; that by the power of the 
Holy Ghost the love of the Saviour should be set 
home to our souls ; that we should be made to know 
that we are unspeakably dear to God; that we should 
be brought to realize that our journey through this 
world is short, and that we ave only pilgrims and 
strangers seeking another and a better home ; that a 
vision of the heavenly glory should be vouchsafed to 
us—that all these things should be opened up to our 
minds, and that we, after all, should measure our 
troubles, not by their relatien to the eternal realm, 
but simply by their effects upon our earthly estate— 
is that manly? is it apostolic? is it Christlike? Is 
it not, rather, base and ignoble? Are we not to turn 
from all these low considerations of trouble, and take 
that higher and nobler view of it which has reference 
to our future existence ¥ 

We musi learn of Christ how to bear trouble. We 
must bear it as he bore it. And how did he bear it? 
“Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God. For consider him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. 
Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, sitiving against 
sin. And ye have forgotten the exhortation which 
speaketh unto you as unto children, My son, despise 
not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou art rebuked of him: for whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.” 

I know that human nature is strong. Our first 
effort is to avoid troubie before it comes ; our second 
effort is to throw it off when it comes, as quick as 
possible. If we cannot do this, we bemoan our hard 
lot, and grieve over it, and look at it, to see how it 
stands connected with our state in this world. But 
that which our Savior-God would inspire us to say is 
this : ‘What am I but rude granite? God found me 
lying in the ledge, and by troubles he drilied and 
blasted me out ; by troubles he lifted me up ; and now 
with constant clink of chisel and mallet he is fashion- 
ingme.’’ God's chisel works inside and not outside, 
and the things that he chips off are the very things 
that we do not want to have chipped off. That is the 
reason why the blows he inflicts on us are so painful. 
God wants to make us patient and cheerful and 
happy and good; he wants to make us rich in the 
inward part; he wants to make us superior to the 
body ; he wants to prepare us for a state of eternal 
blessedness ; and the means which he employs in 
doing this are the troubles of this world. We look at 
them merely in their relation to our condition in the 
present, and, not understanding their relation to our 
condition in the future, regard them as misfortunes. 
But Christ says, “Do not grieve over these things. 
They are for your benefit. I love you, and that is 





the reason why I punish you. It is a punishment, 
not of vengeance, but of love, that I call you to bear. 





It is because I love you that I take the trouble to 
afflict you, and develop your higher nature. I woul 
fain work out in you a character worthy of you and of 
your God. Therefore do not faint.” The apostle 
says, “I do not faint ;” and he did not. “For which 


cause we faint not; though our outward man perish 


yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” Gol 
strengthens and pours consolation into the soul. 

We ought never to forget that we are to suffer 
troubles in this life, not only on our own account, but 
also for reasons of Christ’s honor. God is leading 
you into circumstances of trial and affliction, where 
if you endure Christianly you honor him more than 
you could anywhere else. There is great comfort 
and great inspiration in the one fact that trouble in 
this world is to make us feel that we are good for 
nething. To a resilient nature nothing can be more 
trying than to lie aside from usefulness and be worth- 
less. If it please God to say to us, “I lead you 
through dark and critical ways where ordinary and 
unsustained manhood cannot walk, because I want 
an example there ;"’ it fires the soul with such a con- 
ception of the mission of suffering, that we are able 
to endure it, and to endure it cheerfully. 

What if God should call for volunteers in this con- 
gregation? Suppose he should send here the form of 
some angelic messenger, and say, “I desire to draft 
a company of those that shall show forth my glory ?”’ 
Would there not be many of you that would, with all 
the eagerness of the mother of Zebedee’s children, 
render up your names? And suppose when the list 
was made out, God by this angelic messenger should 
say, “I will now appoint you to your illustrious 
positions.” . 

He takes the man whose name is first on the list, 
and says to him, “‘ My son, I wish you to yield up your 
estate to another, to have your family scattered, and 
to become a poor man, not only, but so poor that you 
cannot sup;ort yourself. Not only that, I desire that 
nobody shall support you, and that you shall go to 
Flatbush hospital, and there lie on your back, a 
pauper and pensioner, for five years, unable to speak 
a word. And I want that although you are a help- 
less invalid, receiving everything that you have from 
the hand of absolute charity, you should be cheerful, 
and happy, and serene, and patient, and loving, to the 
end, for my sake.” 

You wanted to enlist ; and are you willing to play 
sentinel on your back for five years in the poor-house 
to teach men what Christ can do for you? All the 
world knows that this is unnatural. All the world 
knows that every power of your being would revolt at 
it. And if you can do it for Christ’s sake, oh what a 
transformation has been wrought in you! 

He takes the one whose name is second on the list, 
and before whom stand all blossoming joys—periissi- 
ble, right joys-—and says, “ My child, you are enteriag 
en your fifteenth, or sixteenth, or seventeenth year, 
and you have a right to look forward to these things 
with hope, according to the course of nature; but I 
have a special errand of grace for you to perform. I 
veed a witness. I wish to take the light from your 
eye, the joy from your imagination, and the hope of 
pleasure from your heart, and I wish to send you 
away to a far distant land, there to be an almoner of 
kindness, spending your life in a limited sphere, 
among strangers, that you may teach the poor and the 
ignorant. You are to go out bearing my name, and 
carrying my spirit.” 

Are you willing to go and be a witness for Christ 
on that field ? 

When Christ comes ané¢ says, “ I want you to con- 
secrate your wealth to me,’ that seems hard. But 
when he comes and gays, “I want to take your 
wealth all away from you—it is best that you should 
not have it any more; I want to take away from you 
all your friends ; I want to make you: road dark and 
rough; I want to do it because I Juve you; and I 
mean that it shall be for glory in the en!. For the 
present it will be hard, but it will last only for a short 
time, and its results will more than repay you for 
what you suffer. Because J live, you shall live also ; 
but for the time being I want you to suffer for my 
name’s sake’’—when Christ comes and says this, how 
many of us can say, “Even so, Lord, do with me 
what seemeth to thee good ?”’ 

Now, you are not to go and pitch your goods out 
of the window. You are not to run before you are 
called. But suppose, against your expectation, 
against your will, and when you are not in fault, God 
does strike down the tree of your abundance; and 
suppose he sucks out the life of your body when you 
would fain stand in health, and that for praiseworthy 
ends, can you say, “ Even so, Lord, do with me what 
seemeth te thee good. My soul is worth more to me 
than my body ; my manhood is worth more to me 
than external conditions ; eternity is worth more to 
me than time ; Ged is worth more to me than men ?”’ 
Do you live with such a view of Christ and the eter- 
nal world that, when God makes his will known to 
you by his deerees of providence, you can say, 
“Even so, Lord ; it seemeth good to thee: it shall 
seem good to me?” Then it shall come to pass that 
your light affliction, which is but for a moment, shall 
work for you an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

My dear Christian: brethren, it is not a cunningly 
devised fable that I have preached unto you. I have 
not spoken unto you a vain repetition of this truth, 
that you are to live for ever and fur ever. It is not 
in vain that I have preached to you that this life is 
but God’s school-house, in which you are being pre- 
pared for an eternity of blessedness in his presence. 
The things that are flying backward and forward in 
this world are God’s shuttles, that carry the thread 
out of which are to be woven the garments that you 
are to wear hereafter; and blessed are they whose 
shuttle carries a thread which shall glow in garments 
of white evermore. 

Before you there may be scores of years of pleas- 
ures and honors ; you may be called to administer 
wealth ; it may be yours to occupy positions of infin- 
ence among your feliow-men; but, no matter what 
the details of your experience may be, it behooves 
you to see to one thing—namely, that the body does 
not predominate over the soul. Whatever comes, 
may God’s gracivoas purposes be wrought out in our 
spiritual manhood ; may God blight the idol that keeps 
us from worshiping him; may God blast the temple 
in which we would take refuge so as to escape tie 
discipline which he has appointed for us; may God 
give us power to so live in this world that we shali 
be prepared for enjoyment in the world to come ; and, 
having suflered with Christ here, may we reiga with 
him there. 

Though the spirit may Le willing, the flesh is weak; 
but Ged will give us hely—the God of all grace, and 
comfort, and mercy, and love. As our day is, so shall 
our strength be. And our day is very short. I am 
surprised when I think how long I have been with 
you. My ministry here—it seems to me like a dream. 
I have labored among you now thirteen years. I am 
astonished to see in the congregation old faces—that 
is, faces in, manhood and womanhood—that when I 
became your pastor I knew as cradle faces almost. 
Time is passing fast. Changes are fast being 
wrought. Ere long you and I wiil be known on earth 
no more. Many of those who laid the foundation of 
this church are gone. I see but one or two of the 
ntniber that caine together to form tiis society, who 
stand to represent the beginnings of it. Mostof them 
have gone home, and are organized with the general 
assembly and church of the first-born. One by one 
we shall follow them. Soon we shall be with them 
in heaven. And the time of our sojourn here cannot 
be too short. It is little that we can have here at 
most. Let us not give up our eternal life by clinging 
to the things of time. And in these days of tumult 
and uproar, When men are racketing about the streets 
as if there were no God, no truth, and no immortality, 
be ye not like unto them; and in the midst of the 
darkness and confusion that prevail, by your side 
shall stand the all-helpful Spirit of God, and you shall 
hear his voice saying to you, ‘“ Be bold, endure 
patiently yet a little while, O my child, and you shali 
find your Father’s house.” 

May God make us patient and hopeful, that we may 
not faint, but endure to the end; and may men know 
that the ordination of suffering in this life carries with 
it that which is sufficient to enable us to rejoice amid 
all afflictions and all infirmities. 








A FACT AND A COMMENT. 
BY JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


A year ago, on the night of the 14th of February, a 
vessel, on its passage from the West Indies to New 
York, when within twenty-four hours’ sail of the city, 
was run into, the night being dark and stormy, by 
another vessel, and almost immediately sank. The 
captain and crew, losing absolutely everything, and 
with nothing but the clothes they had on, sprang into 
the ship which had struck them, and were carried to 
New Orleans. 

One of the sailors was a colored man. As soon as 
they arrived in New Orleans, this poor shipwrecked 
mariner was seized by the authorities of the city and 
thrown into jail. There he would have remained, 
until he was sold to pay his jail fees, regardless of all 
his family ties, had not the humane and Christian 
captain, though for the time beggared himself, 
appealed tof ~iends in his behalf. He thus succeeded 


in paying his jail fees, liberating him from the terri- 
ble doom of endless slavery, and secured a passage 
for him to Boston. 

These are the scenes which are occurring beneath 
the shadow of the church of Rev. Dr. Palmer of New 
Orleans. And yet this man, as the minister of Jesus 
Christ, can declare in the pulpit that it is the “ provi- 
dential trust of the South to conserve and perpetuate 
the institution of domestic slavery as now existing.” 
We do not wonder that sentimants so execrable, 
uttered by professed preachers of the Gospel, drive 
many men to infidelity. 





THE SOUTHERN MADNESS. 


WHAT MAY COME OF IT. 
BY NEAL DOW. 


Ir is not difficult to foresee what must be the inevi- 
table result to the South of the secession of all the 
slave states, even if it should be peaceful, and no 
cause of war should subsequently arise between the 
two sections. 

As soon as the slaves of the border states shall 
learn the true state of things, they will escape in 
large numbers, and they will be bold in their move- 
ments, not secret and timid as they now are. They 
will not hesitate to resist a recapture before they 
cross the border, even unto the death ; knowing per- 
fectly well that they will be safe when once within 
any free state. The fugitive-slave law will have n> 
longer any terrors for them. A great many North- 
em men will be constantly engaged in assisting these 
slaves in their flight by whatever means. 

The only way in which it would be possible to pre- 
vent the loss of almost the entire body of strong and 
active slaves in the border states, will be to sell them 
South. This will be done without any delay, afier 
secession shall be accomplished. This transportation 
of the slaves will go on so rapidly that in five years 
Maryland will be nearly free from them, as Delaware 
is now, and in ten years Virginia, Kentucky, aad Mis- 
souri Will be iu the same condition. 

As the slaves go out over the southern border, free 
white laborers will pass in over the northern border, 
so that the population of these states will not be mate- 
rially diminished. The cheap, fertile lands and genial 
climate of Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri will, ia 
such an event, attract a large share of the immense 
emigration which at present passes off to the West- 
ern states and territories. The latter are scarcely 
more fertile in soil than these states are, while their 
rigorous climate renders them far less desirable to 
new settlers than the border states would be after 
they should become free-labor states. 

The mines and noble water-power of Virginia 
would at once attract a large class of enterprising 
wen, Who with their own capital and the abundant 
means they could command on the secarity of their 
integrity, enterprise, and capacity, would immediately 
set in metion a thousand branches of industry which 
are now almost unknown, except by name, in the Old 
Dominion. Leather in vast quantities, of the best 
description, is brought to the extreme East from 
Maryland and Virginia, wrought by ten thousand arti- 
sans into many forms of usefulness, and then trans- 
ported back to those states and to all the South and 
West for consumption. 

The South furnishes the best woods for ship-build- 
ing that are found on this continent. Large gangs of 
Northern men go into Southern furests every year, 
cut down vast quantities of timber, and transport it 
North at great expense, where they construct of it 
the finest ships in the world, with which they go South 
again, and transport the products of those regions to 
Northern and foreign markets. These ships of South- 
ern oak and pine, of Southern pitch and tar and hemp, 
and sails all ef Southern cotton, will be built in 
Virginian bays and rivers—thus saving an immense 
cost in transportation—when Virginian slavery stall 
have passed away. And shoemakers, saddlers, coach- 
makers, and cabinet-makers will take leave of the 
frozen North in large numbers, and carry their indus- 
try and skill into Maryland and Virginia, when the 
flitting slaves shall have made room for them. 

The condition of the more southern states after 
secession would be very different from that of the 
border states. The great influx of slaves from the 
latter would giut the labor market, and reduce the 
price so far that, for a time, it would merely be nomi- 
nal. Almost everybody would be able to buy aslave, 
and would be tempted to doit. Slave labor would 
now fill up entirely every branch of industry, so that 
the poor white population o: these states, in numbers 
equal to the incoming slaves, would be compelled to 
emigrate either to the new states and territories at 
the West, or to the borér states, to supply the want 
of labor which the departure of their slaves would 
create. The latter course they would generally take, 
thus making good the population of those states. 
Under the operation of these causes, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri will be found at the 
next census to have increased rapidly in population— 
their people will be free and not slaves, and their 
lands will be doubled in value. 

The Gulf states will undergo also a great change. 
The slave population will be largely increased, and 
the white population largely decreased. The North- 
ern slaves, now cut off from all hope of freedom by 
flight, will be restless and dangerous in their new 
home, while the great increase of blacks and diminu- 
tion of the whites will suggest insurrection as a remedy 
for their wrongs, and afford hopes of its success. The 
sugar-planters of Louisiana must plant cotton now, 
instead of cane, because, without a protective duty, 
Cuba will command the Northern markets. A large 
addition will thus be made to the cotton supply, and 
this, with the successful efforts of the English 
“ Cotton Supply Association,” will very soon reduce 
the price of that article below a living profit to the 
Southern planter. 

Within the last ten years, the supply of cotton to 

English manufacturers from Egypt, India, Africa, and 
China has very largely increased, and now the English 
Gevernment is lending direct and efficient aid to the 
* Cotion Supply Association,” tor the purpose of ob- 
taining a sufticient quantity of that necessary article 
without dependence upon this country for any consid- 
erable part of it. Indeed, even now, the statistics 
show that if the supply from America should be en- 
tirely cut off, the effect would be only to reduce the 
English mills to running half time, which they have 
often done in seasons of depression in trade. Mr. 
Livingstone is now exploring Eastern and Central 
Africa, as the paid agent ot the English Govergment, 
mainly with a view to opening communications with 
the natives, and encouraging the production of cotton. 
One of his late communications to the Government 
deseribes a new region of great fertility, wiere cot- 
ton is indigenous, of excellent quality, and vast in 
quantity. The transportation of it may be easily made 
practicable, at small cost, on a large river which 
penetrates the country. The English Government is 
also encouraging the construction of railways in In- 
cia, and these works are pushed on there with vigur, 
with the double object of rendering the country more 
accessible for military operations, and affording facil- 
ities for the cheap transportation of cotton, which 
can be produced there to any extent. 
The late China war was strongly disapproved by a 
large class of English people, who thought there was no 
suficient justification for it. But we learn from many 
English papers that the chief object of the Govern- 
ment in that war was the opening up the vast cotton 
regions of that country to aid in supplying the En- 
glish market with that commodity. The indications 
cannot be mistaken, that the English, aided in every 
legitimate way by the Government, are exerting 
themselves most actively and successfully to make 
themselves entirely independent of the American mar- 
ket for their supply of cotton. The English cotton 
Inanufacturers are a very rich, numerous, and influ- 
ential body of men. Their “ Cotton Supply Associ- 
aiion,” through its numerous, well-paid, and able 
agents, is providing great quantities of tools, ma- 
chines, and seeds for raising, cleaning, and preparing 
cotton for their market. The Association also pro- 
vices skilled teachers, in large numbers, to instruct 
the natives in the best modes of performing all the 
processes. These efforts of the English will certainly 
result, at an early day, in the accomplishment of their 
object, when they will no longer look to America for 
cotton. 

It requires no spirit of prophecy to be able to pre- 
dict, that the utter ruin of the planting interests of the 
cotton states will certainly follow the successful la- 
bors of the English Cotton Supply Association. There 
is and can be no diversity of employments in those 
states; and their entire property in slaves will be 
lost, and even worse than that, for their presence in 
the land, without remunerative employment, would 
be almost an insufferable evil. 


The Historical Magazine has an article entitled 
“Two Princes of Wales Visiting the United States at 
the Same Time,” in which it shows that, had the will of 
Henry VIII. been carried into effect, the line of Royal 
succession would have been so changed that the present 
Duke of Buckingham would be King of England now, 
and his son, the Marquis of Chandos, (who visited this 
country last summer,) would be Prince of Wales, instead 
of Albert Edward. It is no less strange that, but for the 
law of the Protestant succession, by which the Catholic 
members of the Stuart line were deprived of all rights on 








account of their re n, the King of Sardinia, 
Emanuel, would now be King of England. bs ac 
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Tuosz of The Independent's readers who have 
followed “The Professor’s Story’’ through its several 
numbers in The Atlantic Monthly cannot have failed 
to remark its strong theological drift. The delicate 
little scalpel, fine and light and keen as the blade of 
Saladin, does, indeed, serve up fur our entertainment 
many a “beautiful dissection’ of character in the 
common human nature around us; all done with a 
trenchant humor and airy grace, which we fancy but 
one anatomist in the world can exhibit in such per- 
fection. And who but he can so mingle with the 
playful malice of the satirist strokes of tender pathos 
which touch all that is human in us to the very quick ? 
Witness the little sketch of poor old Sophy in the 
November number. We have all seen such faces in 
steam-boats and cars and at church; faces that 
mutely speak to us of generations of depression, fear, 
and patience. The Professor has put it all into one 
sentence, and written it on our hearts,—“ the touch- 
ing stillness which belongs to animals which wait to 
be spoken to, and then luek up with a kind of sad 
humility!” But all this wit and tenderness and 
fancy notwithstanding, we cannot mistake the sharply 
polemic intention of the story. 

We have no special objection to the ruse of smug- 
gling that hard-featured spinster, Theology, into gay 
company under theedress and adornments of the 
fashionable young lady, Fiction. The author of 
Adam Bede has shown that the exhibition of diverse 
and opposed religious stand-puints under this guise, 
can be made a great lesson of Christian charity. 
But to reach this hight, the author must sink the 
polemic in the artist and philosopher. At any rate, 
if his personal feeling on the theological matters of 
which he undertakes to treat is so strong that he can 
see nothing but what is ridiculous or odious in the 
opposite party, the common platform of a purely 
literary magazine is not the place whereon to venjilate 
his spleen. It is, at best, a pretty hard case for a set 
of opinions when its adversary has its speaking to do 
as well as his own, thougl: for him it may be a much 
prettier pastime than to grapple with the enemy in 
the open lists, where blows are to be taken as well 
as given. If one has a taste for this safe fighting, no 
one will dispute his right to as much of it as he 
pleases, within the covers of his own book. There 
he is in his castle. He can set up aman of straw, 
and knock it down just as much as he likes, and 
crown himself solemnly as victor in the contest. But 
we think there are many readers of The Atlantic 
Monthly whe will be justly offended Ahat the “ Pro- 
fessor’s ” caricature of Calvinism should have found 
place in its pages. We spexk the more freely on this 
point because we are not oursclves worshipers of the 
great Join of Geneva. We conecde the iron severity 
of his system, its unadaptedness to timid consciences 
and weak nerves. We belive that his unrelenting 
logic seriously misrepresen's the fullness and freeness 
of Divine grace, bars up with unnecessary obstacles 
the repenting sinner’s access to the loving Father; 
that in its day of power it cast down many in dis- 
couragement, and drove some to despair, who ought 
to have walked joyfully in the light of God’s presence. 
Too often it broke the bruised reed, and quenched the 
smoking flax. But it cannot be denied that its moral 
aim was the very highest. «Be ye holy, for I am 
holy,”’ was its sublime motto. As a moral disciplin- 
arian it went even beyond the Law. That said, Do'this 
and live. Calvinism said, ])o this, but hope not te 
live thereby. It demanded asolate purity of thought, 
word, and deed, on penalty of death; vet required 
that all works should be trocdeu under foot as worth- 
less, because, at best, tainted with sin. Just here is 
the source of the vulgar misconception of the system, 
a misconeeption so coarse that we can hardly pardon 
our cultivated M.D. for falling into it. It did indeed 
despise and reject good works as a ground of salva- 
tion ; but no system was ever so stringent in requir- 
ing them as evidence of a gracious character. Ar- 
minianism and Antinomianismi were equaliy abhor- 
rent to its spirit. Theclaim to a right inward state 
must be accredited by a life of rectitude, or it went 
for nothing. The Calvinistic churches of New Eng- 
land, as we remember them, were stern guardians of 
the lives of theirmembers. Falseness, impurity, dis- 
honesty, want of rectitude in any of the social rela- 
tions, were visited with rigorous discipline. If a 
church-member “ failed” in business, it was prima 
Jfacie evidence of something wrong which was t6 be 
jooked into by his brethren before he could again be 
regarded as in “ full standing.’ Not less was it dis- 
tinguished for active, self-denying benevolence. It 
was the originator of most of the practical reforms 
and charities of New England. We know that it is 
the fashion among “liberal’’ people to sneer at its 
enterprise of foreign missions as a piece of canting, 
mock philanthropy ; but surely it sheuld be a defense 
against the charge of coolly adjudging millions to 
eternal wee, and “thinking not much of it.’”’ It so 
took on its heart the burden of that great peril, that 
money, and home, and country, and life itself were 
counted as nothing, if by the sacrifice a few immortal 
souls might be saved. And wherever, over the wide 
earth, it has gone on this crrand of mercy, it has 
carried Christian civilization with it. It has taught 
the converted heathen to be clean, decent, industrious, 
thriving, to build better houses, to use better agricul- 
tural and mechanical implements, to establish schools, 
to form virtuous families, to become in every respect 
worthier members of human society. And nearly all 
the work in this gigantic undertaking has been done 
by Calvinistie ministers—a c'ass whom our author 
seems to regard as the mosi "npractical as well as 
the most unsympathetic of men. As before said, 
there is much both in the philosophy and the spirit of 
Calvinism not congenial with our views and tastes; 
but to find in a system with such aims and such a 
history only food for laughter and ridicule, seems to 
us ne evidence of comprehensive vision. 

The theclogy proposed by the Professor, through the 
pages of The Atlantic Month/y. seems to us no great 
improverrent on that “ God-exalting, self-abasing” 
system. It may be very agreeable to find that only 
our Maker and our circumstances are to blame; that 
if we had but a fair start and a good chance in life, 
we should be very worthy and moral individuals. 
Moreover, we have great respect for “irom and 
valerian,” and especially for horseback riding, as 
remedia! moral agents. But we terribly fear that the 
ugly, stubborn fact of human sinfulness, an inborn 
tendency in the race to transgress the two great 
commandments, will hold its own, in spite of all these 
gentle remedies. Ilowever, there is no objection to 
the doctor’s offering his prescription in the proper 
place, always supposing also fairness to the opposite 
practice; though we must add, that to attack High 
Calvinism in New England, at this day, implies to our 
mind much the same type of courage as that ex- 
pressed in the valiant exhortation, “ Kick him, he’s 
got no friends !”’ 








KANSAS.—A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 








NortuHriecp, Min., Jan. 29, 1861. 
To tur Epitors or THe INDEPENDENT : 

Srenpinc a few days in this town, I learn of their 
example of generosity in behalf of Kansas, which should 
“provoke very many.” This is a promising town of 
about 500 inhabitants, surrounded by a farming popula- 
tion as yet scattered ; and the state is but partially re- 
covered from the crash of '57-8. The wheat crop, at 50 
cents a bushel, is now almost the only source of money, 
and mortgages still hang heavily over a large proportion 
of property. 

But the people of the town and vicinity have raised 
$275 in cash to help the suffering people of Kansas pay 
freight and obtain bread. This liberality is unequaled, 
under the circumstances, in any part of the country, and 
will not fail of a rich reward by Him who only borrows 
for the poor. What people, East or West, will do like- 
wise 7 

A large and resolute meeting was held here the other 
evening to express the wish and the will of freemen on 
the crisis of the country. It was done in the style of 
76, and in this represented almost the unanimous senti- 
ment of the people of Minnesota. They are ready to 
honor a draft for bread or gristle for liberty and the Con- 
stitution, but whoever even entertains a question of 
compromise with traitors, had better go further South. 





How well Cheap Books se! in England is shown by 
the immense currency acquired by reprints of popular 
American authors, exceeding what is known in their na- 
tive land. Thus, Alexander Strahan & Co. of Edinburgh 
advertise the “Sixty-Second Thousand” of Dr. Prime’s 
Power of Prayer; the “ Nineteenth Thousand” of Blind 
Bartimeus, by Dr. Hoge; the “Tenth Thousand” of Dr. 
Phelps’s Still Hour ; the “ Thirtieth Thousand” of Beech- 
er’s Life Thoughts, etc.—all cheap editions, at one and 
two shillings. 





ments are making in France with a new mortar 
cannon, of which, it is said, the effect will be much greater 
than anything yet accomplished by the Armstrong or 
Whitworth guns. This instrument of destruction can 
serve either as a cannon or a mortar. In the first case, 
the mortar forms the breech of the guns by means of a 
double hinge, which may be attached or remdved with 
the greatest facility. 





The Fifth Volume of Macxulay’s History, recent! 
announced, will be much briefer than any of the sone 





ing volumes—including only four or five chapters. 
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THE VOICE OF WASHINGTON. 


Tue birth-day of Washington will this year be 
observed with unusual interest by the friends of the 
Union and the Constitution. It is customary to 
cite his Farewell Letter as the concentration of the 
wisdom and patriotism of the “Father of his 
Country,” especially because of its earnest counsels 
for the preservation of the Union. But there are 
other letters of Washington more pertinent even 
than this to the present crisis of affairs. Before 
the Union was established under the Federal Con- 
stitution, When the States were held together in 
@ leose confederation, a mob of insurgents had 
well nigh precipitated Massachusetts into a rebel- 
lion as headstrong as that of South Carolina 
to-day. Washington, then in retirement at Mt. Ver- 
non, was appealed to from all quarters for advice 
in this emergency. Col. Humphrey, his former aide- 
de-camp, wrote him, (Nov., 1786,) “The troubles in 
Massachusetts still continue. Government is pros- 
trated in the dust, and it is much to be feared that 
there is not energy enough in that state to re-estab- 
lish the civil powers. The leaders of the mob, whose 
fortunes and measures are desperate, are strengthen- 
ing themselves daily ; and it is expected that they 
will scon take possession of the Continental maga- 
zine at Springfield, in which there are from ten to 
fiftecn thousand stand of arms, in excellent order. 
. Congress is seriously alarmed, and hardly 
knows which way to turn or what to expect.” 

In this critical and urgent state of affairs, when an 
agrarian rebellion in Massachusetts threatened to dis- 
solve the Continental Confederation, what counsel did 





Washington give to the timid and terrified Congress? | 


His letter to Col. Henry Lee, then in Congress, 
should be read aloud to-morrow in both houses at 
Washington, and in the Convention of Compromisers 
that some would dignify with the title of a “ Peace 
Congress.” If Mr. Lincoln shall make this counsel 
the theme of his Inaugural, he will rally to his sup- 
port the patriotism of the whole people. The latter 
is given by Irving, vol. iv., p. 489, and the italics are 
those of Washington. 

“You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to 
@ppease the present tumult in Massachusetts. I 
know not where that influence is to be found, or, if 
attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for the 
disorders. Influence is not government. Let us 
have a government by which our lives, liberties, and 
properties will be secured, or let us know the worst 
at once. There is a call for decision. Know pre- 
cisely what the insurgents aim at. If they have real 
grievances, redress them, if possible ; or acknowledge 
the justice of them, and your inability to do it at the 
moment. If they have not, employ the force of Gov- 
ernment against them at once. If this is inadequate, 
all will be convinced that the superstructure is bad 
and wants support. To delay one or other of these 
expedients, is to exasperate on the one hand or to 
give confidence on the other. 


* * * * * * * 


“ Let the reins of Government then be braced and 
held with a steady hand, and every violation be rep- 
rehended. If defective, let it be amended ; but not 
suffered to be trampled upon whilst it has an exist- 
ence.”’ 





‘THE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY; 
ITS WORK FOR THE COUNTRY. 


For almost forty years the American Home Mis- 

:sionary Society—taking up, and more vigorously 
prosecuting the work which other previous societies 
had less thoroughly undertaken—has been carrying 
the Gospel westward, and still westward, throughout 
the Northern States of the Union. Many thousands 
of missionaries have been sent out and sustained by 
it. Many hundreds of churches have been thus 
orgenized and maintained. Wherever the first few set- 
tlers, staying their teams, and building their cabins, 
have planted the germ of the village or the city, the 
preacher of the Gospel, under the auspices of this 
Society, has surely and speedily found his way; and 
the institutions and ordinances of a vital Christianity 
have been established in the midst of that small 
community, to grow thereafter, and extend, with its 
. Swift growth. Where the still remoter pioneer has 
gone, tracking along the course of streams, exploring 
the rich and silent bottom-lands, or leveling the 
forest and letting in the light on its recesses, there 
also the itinerant missionary has met him, and has 
sought ‘in advance of all others’ to convert him, not 
to particular ecclesiastical notions or practices, but to 
the knowledge and the service of the Lord Jesus 
‘Christ. And after the scattered villages have been 
formed, and the nascent cities have begun to be 
developed, encircling the lakes, planting themselves 
at the junctions of rivers, or signalizing the spots 
where the vast resources of mineral wealth lie hid 
beneath—still, during the periods of poverty and 
feebleness belonging to the early life of such commu- 
nities, the Society has seen to it that the Gospel 
should not cease to be constantly preached in them ; 
and that, whatever else might fail, the religious 
instruction and culture of the people should never 
fail or be suspended. - 

And all the institutions appropriate to a Protestant 
Christian civilization, have been secured and cherished 
by the same operation. The Sunday-schvol has fol- 
lowed on the steps of the frontiersman. The Scrip- 
tures in his own tongue have overtaken the trapper, 
pushing on toward the snowy peaks of the mountains. 
School-houses, lyceums, academies, colieges, have 
sprung up along the brightening track of this great in- 
fluence, as naturally, and almost as spontaneously, as 
do the grasses and flower-tribes of the earth beneath 
the genial salutations of the spring. The preacher 
has carried the printing-press and the seminary folded 
up in his saddle-bags. 
celestial invitation caught from the Scriptures, have 
been the shining and fruitful seed, from whence has 

sprung the great armament of instruments to advance 

the culture and welfare ofthe State. And the highest 

Class of educational institutions, rich now with 

teachers, libraries, apparatus, and sending forth more 

wideiy every year their great currents of influence, 
must trace their origin, when they review their his- 
tory, to the preaching of the Gospel by the faithful 

Home Missionaries, in the settlements which have now 


become their seats, and throughout the regions to 


which they are central. 


Patiently, silently, with large expenditure‘of money 


and of life, this work has gone on, through all these 


years ; attracting comparatively very little of public 


attention ; not half so much commented on by the 


newspapers as the opening of some new line of rail- 

way, or the election of a candidate to some prominent 

office. The statesmen of the country have given 

almost no attention to it. We are not aware that it 
ever was referred to in any speech in Congress, or 
more than referred to in any address on the political 
platform. The very literature of the country hardly 
And 
Christians themselves, in contributing to it, have felt 
that their reward was to be reached in the next 
world, not in this; that souls converted, and Chris- 
tians quickened, with a general public quietness and 
prosperity somewhat vaguely advanced, would be 
the only, as they certainly are the rich and inesti- 


has vouchsafed it the smallest recognition. 


mable, results of their labors. 


But now how striking is the spectacle presented 
as we look westward, in this critical and dark period 
of our natjonal history, along those precise parallels 
and within those lines in which the work of this So- 


———— 


His words of faith, and of 


ciety has been wrought! What a signal, ever- 
memorable demonstration is given, that no intelligent 
Christian labor ever shall be lost ; that God will give 
it the grandest results, for the life that now is, as 
well as for that which is to come; and will make 
public quietness, order, prosperity, to abide and 


truth is effectively preached, and His church in its 
pureness established and maintained! That broad 
and splendid and rich domain, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, which is now the seat of 
perfect order and public tranquility, while the strip 
of country bordering the Gulf is blazing into all heats 
of passion and coruscations of defiance, while even 
the Northern tier of Slave states is queruluus, ex- 
citable, and was almost ready till recently to break 


where mobs are unknown, where no armed force is 
maintained or needed, where no man is liable to be 
lynched for his opinions, or to have his property con- 
fiscated and seized for the purposes of treason, where 
men are so persistent for Righteousness that the 
weight of the continent cannot crush them into a sinful 
‘compromise,’ and at the same time are so per- 
sistently for Peace that almost no series of wrongs 
and of insults can sting them into a preparation for 
War—it is preciscly rue belt of territory along which 
from the first the Home Missionary Society has been 
sending its preachers, establishing its churches, 
starting its Sunday-schools, watching over aad fos- 
tering the moral and intellectual growth of the people, 
and still pushing on, to keep parallel with the fore- 
most, in the swift advance toward the Pacific ! 

We would not monopolize for this Society, or any 
other, all the credit of this grandresult. Butit should 
have its noble share. The many nationalities represent- 
ed at the West, how largely by its means have they been 
fused and compacted together, in essential identity of 
moral life! The temper of the people, how largely 
has it been inspired and molded by this Society! 
What a debt of gratitude and of real homage does 
the nation now owe it! And as God now unrolls its 
effects before us, how signal the demonstration— 
vivid as if flaming in one great belt from East to 
West over the heavens—that the Gospel preached, 
explained, enforced by living men, and then incorpo- 
rated in free Christian institutions, is the Life of the 
Nation; the only, and the imperishable foundation, 
for a just and great hope concerning its Future! 





THE SECRET OUT. 

Mr. Jerrerson Davis, the President of the “ Provi- 
sional Government”’ of the Southern Confederacy, in 
his Inaugural speech at Montgomery, discloses the 
whole plot of the leaders of Secession. It is simply 
a political movement to secure for slavery recognition 
and protection in the organic law of the Union, and 
the perpetual subjugation of the North to Southern 
tule : 

“With a constitution differing only from that of our 
fathers, in so far as it is explanatory of their well-known 
intent, freed from sectional conflicts which have inter- 
fered with the pursuit of the general welfare, it is not 
unnatural to expect that the states from which we have 
recently parted MAY SEEK TO UNITE THEIR FORTUNES 
WITH OURS, UNDER THE GOVERNMENT WE HAVE INSTI- 
TUTED. For THIS youR CONSTITUTION MAKES ADEQUATE 
PROVISION ; but beyond this, if I mistake not, the judg- 
ment and will of the people are that union with the states 
from which they have separated is neither practicable 
nor desirable. To increase the power, develop the re- 
sources, and promote the happiness of a Confederacy, it 
is requisite there should be so much of homogeneity that 
the welfare of every portion would be the aim of the 
whole. Where this does not exist, antagonisms are en- 
gendered, which must and should result in separation.” 
The seceders hardly anticipate a permanent separ- 
ation from the Northern states. Mr. Davis speaks of 
the mutual interests of the North and the South as in- 
viting to peace and commercial co-operation. *‘ There 
can be little rivalry between ours and any manufac- 
turing or navigating community, such as the North- 
eastern states of the American Union. It must fol- 
low, therefore, that mutual interest would invite good- 
will and kind offices.” Let this concession be noted 
by those merchants who profess to believe that the 
interests of trade require that the Southern states 
should be recalled into the Union by some humiliating 
compromise. The organ of the Southern Confederacy 
recognizes the fact that the geographical relations of ; 
the North and South, and the industrial pursuits of 
the two sections, will bind them together in the peace- 
ful intercourse of trade, whether they shall exist 
under one government or be divided into two 
confederacies. The South, as an agricultural com- 
munity, must continue to depend upon the manufac- 
tures and the mercantile marine of the North. There 
is no call, therefore, in the interests of trade, for any 
political compromise whatever with the South. 

But since, as Mr. Davis admits, the mutual interests 
of the two sections “ invite good-will and kind offices,” 
why have the Gulf states abandoned a Union which 
secured to them free-trade with all the states, and 
the highest commercial prosperity ? The answer is 
given in the foregoing extract. The inevitable growth 
of the free states would henceforth give them a pre- 
ponderance of political power in the Union. But 
freedom and slavery are antagonistic in every interest 
of society and of civilization. Hence, Mr. Davis 
argues, these antagonisms must result in separation, 
unless the friends of freedom will abanden their prin- 
ciples, and agree both to incorporate slavery into the 
Constitution as one of the recognized and permanent 
institutions of the country, and also to submit to the 
rule of the South in political affairs. This is the ob- 
vious meaning of his speech. The seceding states 
have no thought of returning into the Union, either 


abound there, and there only, where the Word of His | 


into rebellion—that vast, magnificent belt of territory | 


accompanies those agencies with earnest’ and believ- 
ing prayer, wherein does he differ from any other 
child of God, who, believing in the universality and 
particularity of Divine Providence, casts himself into 


the work before him with the energy of an implicit | 


| faith? But Dr. Wayland in his introduction to 
this “ Narrative,” conceives of Miiller’s method and 
experience in prayer as something quite distinct from 
| the usual association of believing prayer with believ- 
| ing effort. He says : 
‘ “Here we certainly behold a remarkable phenomenon. 
single man, wholly destitute of funds, is supporting and 
| educating seven hundred orphans, providing everything 
| needful for their education, is i himself an extensive 
ep and Tract and Missionary Society, the work is daily 
| Increasing in magnitude, and the means for carrying it on 
are abundantly supplied, while he 4s connected with no 
particular denomination, is aided by no voluntary asso- 
ciation, and he has asked the assistance of not a single 
individual. He has asked no one but ‘God, and all his 
wants have been regularly supplied. -In these labors of 
love he has, up to the present time, expended nearly a 
million of dollars. It is thus that he has endeavored to 
show to an unbelieving world that God is a living God, 
and that he means what he has said in every one of his 
promises. , He resolved that he would neither 
appeal to any of the ordinary motives which dispose men 
to humanity, nor even solicit aid from any human being, 
but simply make his wants known to God, believi.ag that, 
if he was doing the work of God, the Divine promise was 
pledged in his behalf. We cannot resist the 
conclusion that if any one will undertake any other 
Christian work in a similar spirit, and on the same prin- 
ciples, his labor will be attended with a similar result.” 

The words we have italicized mark what we regard 

as the peculiarity of Miiller’s theory of prayer—that 
he would refuse to employ the ordinary human agen- 
cies for securing a desired object, and would depend 
exclusively upon prayer, in the premises. This is 
the theory as Dr. Wayland understands it ; this is the 
impression which Miller's own narrative gives—that 
he relies upon prayer not concurrently with human 
effort in the same direction, but to the exclusion of 
such effort. If this be not the teaching of the book, 
its meaning has eluded our search. Dr. Wayland, 
who adopts this interpretation of Miiller’s narrative, 
and who regards this view of prayer as Scriptural, 
says with reference to the usual plans of missionary 
and other benevolent operations, “If Mr. Miiller is 
right, I think it is evident that we are all wrong.” 

Now it is of this theory of prayer that we have 
said—and would repeat with emphasis—that it has 
no warrant in Scripture, and that the attempt to 
reduce it to practice among Christians generally 
would make it impossible that prayer should be an- 
swered. 

Did Paul act upon any such principle in re- 
lieving the destitution of the pvor saints in Judea? 
Muller would make no direct application to men for 
aid, but would spread the case before God in prayer. 
He would especially avoid agencies for collection, and 
any publication of the names of donors to an object of 
charity. But when Agabus predicted a famine, “ the 
disciples at Antioch, every man according to his abil- 
ity, determined to send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea.”” They chose Barnabas and Saul 
their agents for the distribution of this charity. Paul 
followed up this example in all the churches. He 
writes to the Corinthians, “ concerning the collection 
for the saints, as I have given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when 
Icome.” Here was a plan of systematic contribu- 
tion. In his second epistle, Paul commends the Cor- 
inthians for their liberality. ‘I know the forward- 
ness of your mind, fur which I boast of you to them at 
Maeedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago; and 
your zeal hath provoked very many.”’ Yet Paul sent 
collectors, in advance, ‘‘ to make up befurehand’’ the 
bounty of that church. He commends, also, the 
liberality of the ehurches of Macedonia, (2 Cor. viii. 
1-3.) Paul, then, did use systematic efforts to obtain 
money for a charitable purpose ; he appealed directly 
to the churches for this object ; and he published the 
liberality of some as an incentive to others. 

The American missionaries in Syria have been 
doing ‘the work of God” in ministering to the suf- 
ferers by war and famine, as truly as has Miller in 
ministering to thé orphans at Bristol. And in “so- 
liciting aid directly from individuals;” in ‘ asking 
assistance” from all within their reach; and in ‘ ap- 
pealing to all the ordinary motives which dispose men 
to humanity,” they have followed strictly the exam- 
ple and teachings of the apostle Paul. We cannot 
believe that George Miiller is wiser and better than 
Paul and they. 

But we have it upon good authority that Miller 
does solicit aid from individuals, and has a remark- 
ably successful knack at writing begging letters ; 
that he addresses wealthy and influential persons by 
note, and in that way preeures some of his largest 
donations. If this be true, his peculiar theory of 
prayer falls to the ground ;—he has not built his or- 
phan-houses by prayer alone, but by prayer in con- 
junction with appropriate effort; and this is precisely 
the way in which every good Christian work goes 
forward, and has done from. the beginning. Miiller 
therefore teaches nothing new. 

In addition to the above fact, communicated by a 
friend who knows much of Miiller’s operations, a 
gentleman who was once associated with Miiller at 
Bristol, writes us : 

“It is not to be credited that Mr. Miller disapproves of 
or questions the allowableness or efficiency belonging to 
other means than that of ‘ mere praying,’ for the further- 





through compromise or by coercion ; but they expect 
to bring the Northern states into ‘heir Confederacy, | 
under a Constitution pledged to the support of slavery. | 
“It is natural to expect that the states from which | 
we have recently parted may seek to unite their 

fortunes with ours, under the Government we have 

instituted. For this your Constitution makes 

adequate provision.” This expectation is based 

upon the fact that the Constitution of the Southern 

Confederacy differs from that of the American Union 

ony in a certain “ explanatory” clause, defining the 

right of property in man and giving a perpetual 

guaranty to slavery! From his long acquaintance 

with Northern politicians and the Northern propensity 

for compromise, Mr. Davis thinks it natural to expect 

that the Northern states will sees to enter the South- 

ert Confederacy under such a constitution. Let all 

compromisers, in or out of Congress, take note of this. 

Nothing will satisfy the seceding states but an 

unconditional submission of the North to their system 

and their rule. And any compromise whatever, 

under existing circumstances, well mvolve that sub- 

mission. Though the seceding states should consent 

to re-enter our Union, instead of graciously receiving 
us into their Confederacy, if their return should be 
procured by any concession to slavery, they would 
come back to be our masters. Let it be distinctly 
understood, that each and every proposal for compro- 
mise with slavery, is a proposal to barter away our 
liberties and rights for the privilege of being ruled by 
an aristocracy of slaveholders. 


MULLER'S THEORY OF PRAYER. 


Ovr criticism upon the theory of prayer set forth in 
George Miiller’s “Life of Trust,” has provoked a 
somewhat unamiable style of rejoinder from believers 
in his views. We have received two or three com- 
munications intimating, for substance, that our dissent 
from his theory can be ascribed only to a want of 
grace or a want of faith—a judgment that illustrates 
the tendency of this somewhat fascinating enthusiasm 
to spiritual conceit and arrogance. No philosophical 
or Scriptural argument for Miller’s theory has yet 
come under our notice, either through the press or in 
private communications. Indeed the tone of Miller’s 
disciples is either that of enthusiastic assertion or of 
apologetic defense. With the former we need not 
concern ourselves. A careful analysis of the latter 
reduces the defense of his system to one of the two 
following Propositions : (1.) that Miiller does not dis- 
claim or omit the use of ordinary means to secure 
the very results which he records as extraordinary 
answers to prayer ; or (2.) that Miiller’s work is a 
special service for the Lord, in which special gifts 
and special blessings are to be expected. But either 
of these defenses sets aside his theory of prayer, as 
illustrating a more Scriptural and primitive faith. 
If Miiller uses in his work all known human agen- 











ance of pious undertakings, else he would not counte- 
nance the placing in the orphan-houses, or in the meet- 
ing-places used for the gatherings of the brethren, boxes 
for the reception of cuntributions to ‘the poor saints,’ 
‘the rent,’ and the Institution; nor would he suggest 
to donors, wishing that their gifts should be applied to 
other than those objects, to wrap the same within a writ- 
ten specification of their purpose. Neither would he re- 
ceive the proceeds of collections made by brethren ac- 
tively and openly advocating the institutions under his 
sole management. Nor would he publish the-narratives 
which are known to have presented occasions for con- 
tributions. Nor would he invest in the public stocks 
moneys given for special purposes, and for which they 
had to be reserved.”’ 

If this be so, Dr. Wayland has mistaken Mr. Miil- 
ler’s theory of prayer; and instead of proving that a 
Christian work can be carried forward by prayer 
alone, without seeking human aid, Miiller’s example 
and success only prove that Gad will bless appropri- 
ate efiorts for his glory, undertaken in the spirit of 
believing prayer. To this all Christians will say 
Amen. Miller's life may be a new and striking il- 
lustration of this truth ; but the truth itself is nothing 
new in Christian experience. 

On the other hand, some of Miiller's advocates in- 
sist that his work is special, and therefore God 
crowns it with special tokens of grace. But if there 
is anything in the doctrine of Christian consecration, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the manufacturer, are 
as truly in Christ’s work when seeking his glory in 
whatsoever they do, as are the minister and the mis- 
sionary. But these could not so much as make 
money to give to Miller's orphan-house, if they 
should pray only, and never toil and plan. They are 
as much bound to live by faith as is he; they have 
as much warrant to claim the promises in their case 
as has Miller in his. But the utter impossibility of 
carrying out this special theory of prayer in the com- 
mon life of Christians, proves that it is not the 
teaching of the Bible, but the invention of a weak 
enthusiasm. 





———— 


THE MIDNIGHT PERIL, 


Tue hour of peril to the interests of freedom 
will be the midnight hour of Saturday, the sec- 
ond day of March. Nearly all the disastrous 
concessions of the past ten years to the demands 
of slavery, have been crowded through Congress 
at the very close of the term, and in a protract- 
ed and wearisome night session. These measures 
have been sprung upon the people, commonly by an 
expiring Congress, some of whose members had al- 
ready lost their election, and had nothing to fear 
from their constituents on returning to their homes. 
The same danger is upon us now—the danger that 
just at the last moment, the Congress about to dis- 
solve will precipitate upon the country measures of 








cies at his command, and merely precedes and 


compromise which all the wisdom and force of Mr. 





Lincoln’s Administration will be unable to counter- 
act. The friends of freedom at Washington and 
throughout the North and West should guard vigi- 
lantly against any scheme for a midnight. surprise. 
Let the voice of warning go up daily from the coun- 
try to Congress, until this crisis of danger is passed. 
Let the multitudes whom the inauguration ceremo- 
nies will attract to Washington, press constantly upon 
the true Republicans in Congress the duty of being 
firm, watchful, uncompromising, to the last. If we 
can pass over the next ten days without any conces- 
sion at Washington to the slave-power, Freedom and 
the Union will be safe for four years to come. 





“ RECONSTRUCTION.” 


Mvcn is said about “reconstruction.” It is taken 
for granted that something has broken down and 
must therefore be reconstructed. In the seceding 
states, and among those half-loyal and half-destruct- 
ive souls who by their timidity are giving aid and 
comfort to secession, “‘ reconstruction” means that the 
Union has been dissolved, and that a new Federal 
Constitution must be made so that “ the late United 
States” may be brought again into some sort of cohe- 
sion. All those plans of compromise which propose 
changes to be made in the Constitution, whether by 
the ordinary method of Congressional action, ratified 
by the state legislatures, or by the extraordinary 
method of a National Convention—are plans of “ recon- 
struction.’’ They assume that the Union has gone to 
pieces, and is to be restored by making a new 
Constitution which shall be satisfactory to the seced- 
ing states. 

Admit that the Union has been effectually broken 
up, and that the seceding states will never consent 
to another Union with the free states under the old 
Constitution, what then? Does it follow that the 
Constitution must be. changed? Was it because of 
any defect in the Federal Constitution that the Cotton 
States have attempted to break up the Union? Net 
at all, for they have adopted almost the same Constitu- 
tion as the basis of a“ Provisional Government’ for their 
Confederacy. That Constitution is good enough for 
them, provided there are no free states in the same 
Confederacy with them. It is good enough for them 
in their secession ; but they are not willing that thea 
Union heretofore subsisting between them and the 
free states should continue on those terms. There- 
fore there must be a ‘reconstruction.’’ The slave- 
holding states must be allowed to dictate to the free 
states a new Constitution, or the Union cannot be 
reconstructed. 

We do not raise the question whether the Union is 
in fact dissolved. That question is partly a question 
of Constitutional law—partly a question as to the 
nature and the power of the Federal Government. 
We are now supposing that secession is a completed 
fact. The Union is divided—no matter by what line; 
and the question is whether it shall be re-established. 
Why should it be re-established, or how can it be re- 
established, if the causes which have produced dis- 
union are to be left in operation? In the nature of 
the case, such a restoration would be only temporary. 
Doubtless something must be reconstructed some- 
where, if the Union is to be restored and made per- 
manent. Shall we reconstruct the Federal Constitu- 
tion ? Does anybody dream that the free states will 
accept or can accept any Constitutional changes 
which will remove the causes of secession? The ex- 
pectation of such a reconstruction must be abandoned. 

The seceding states must remain where they are, till 
the Union can be restored and made permanent under 
the Constitution as it is. Let them alone till the 
time shail come when they ean be peaceable and con- 
tented members of the same Union with these free 
states. Let them alonetill the time shall come when 
they will no more find occasion to break up the 
Government and levy war because a Constitutional 
majority has dissented from them in the election of 
a President, nor because the free states maintain 
that freedom is better than slavery. 

No! Ifthe Union has been dissolved and is to be 
restored by some process of reconstruction, the recon- 
struction must be somewhere else. Not the Consti- 
tution of the Union, but the peculiar constitution of 
society in the seceding states is what must be recon- 
structed. That civilization, if it may be so called— 
that peculiar adjustment of the relations between 
capital and labor, as it is sometimes euphoniously 
designated—that system of society which converts 
some millions of the human population into articles of 
merchandise, and takes away from them all the 
natural incentives to industry, which makes common 
schools for the universal education of the people an 
impossibility, which makes the absolute ignorance of 
the laboring class indispensable to public safety, 
which imakes postal arrangements impracticabie 
without perpetual subsidies from states that have 
another sort of civilization, which establishes through- 
out that region so privileged by nature a perpejual 
reign of terror—is. the reason why those seceding 
states cannot remain in the same Union-with states 
whose laws are abhorrent of slavery, and whose 
people believe that freedom is the right of every man 
who has not forfeited his rights by crime. The recon- 
struction that is to restore the Union—if the Union 
has been or shall be dissolved—is nothing less than 
the reconstruction of society in the seceding states. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S INAUGURAL. 


As Mr. Buchanan is about to retire from office, it is 
well to point the contrast between the promises of his 
inaugural and the fruits of his administration. Mr. 
Buchanan declaimod strongly upon the duty of the 
President to maintain the Constitution and the Union. 
He closes his administration with the Union practi- 
cally dissolved through his own weakness or conni- 
vance, and the Constitution scouted by half a dozen 
states. 

Mr. Buchanan proceeded as follows : 

“Next in importance to the maintenence of the Con- 
stitution and the Union is the duty of preserving the 
Jevernment free from the taint or even the suspicion of 
corrupticn. Public virtue is the vital spirit of republics, 
and history proves that when this has decayed, and 
the love of money has usurped its place, although the 
forms of free government may remain for a season, tlie 
substance has departed for ever.” 

Yet Mr. Buchanan surrounded himself with plun- 
derers and traitors who have made his administration 
execrable. 

Again he said : 


“Having determined not to become a candidate for 
re-election, I shall have no motive to influence my con- 
duct in administering the Government, except the desire 
ably and faithfully to serve my country, and to live in the 
grateful memory of my countrymen.” 


Alas, poor functionary 





THE RELIEF OF KANSAS. 


Tne work of relieving the stupendous calamity of 
Kansas demands the united and unremitting efforts of 
all classes of our citizens. Th? Western states are 
doing their part in liberal supplies of breadstuffs ; but 
the funds necessary for the transportation and dis- 
tribution of these, and for the purchase of clothing, 
must be raised at the East. Nearly 50,000 persons 
in Kansas are in the utmost straits for the necessaries 
of life. This destitution is the result of a drought of 
fourteen months’ duration, which came upon the peo- 
ple when their resources had just been exhausted in 
paying for their land and farming implements. An 
average crop in 1860 would have made every farmer 
in Kansas comfortable for the year. But the almost 
total failure of every crop, corn, wheat, potatoes, has 
left the very owners of the soil without food and 
without money. It is not a shiftless company of em- 
igrants, but a respectable, industrious, and thrifty 
community of settlers, overtaken by want, who now 
appeal at once to our patriotism and our humanity. 

The civilized world is moved for the relief of Syria, 
and America has done her part in that great eharity. 
But this is an appeal that comes to us alone. Itisa 
cry from our own brethren, starving and shivering at 
our very door. We must help, we must save them. 
Not only must these thousands be carried through 
the winter and spring solely by the help of others, 
but the seed for another harvest must be furnished 
them in the same way. Atleast $300,000 are needed 
to complete this work of relief. 

The legislatures of some Eastern states have 
already moved for appropriations toward the supply 





of seed. But the relief of present destitution rests 








mainly, if not wholly, upon individual charity. 
Trustworthy and judicious committees of distribu- 
tion have been organized throughout Kansas, and 
convenient depots for provisions are established. 
Every precaution is taken for the wise expenditure 
of funds contributed for the relief of the suffering. 

Donations in money for this object may be for- 
warded directly to Mr. J. E. Williams, President of 
the Metropolitan Bank, Treasurer of the Kansas Re- 
lief Committee of this city. 


“Donations of Clothing, Blankets, Boots, Shoes, etc., are 
much needed. New clothing is mostly desired. Thin and much 
worn garments do not meet the necessities. 

“ Second-hand Garments, if whole, and stout, and warm, will 
be very acceptable. 

“ Boxes of Clothing, well-packed and secured, and legibly 
marked, ‘8S. C. POMEROY, Atchison, Kansas,’ ‘ Kansas Relief,’ 
may be sent to any office of the American or the United States 
Express Companies, and will be carried to Kansas free. But 
this generous offer is confined to money and clothing. Anything 
= _ into a box of clothing will subject the whole box to 

reight. 

“Small boxes, packages, etc., may be sent to the office of the 
Committee, No. 25 Cooper Institute, New York city.” 


We are glad to learn that liberal contributions for 
this cause have been taken in several churches. 





TREASON IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue people of this country have been struck with 
amazement at discovering the Federal Government 
to be in the hands of men whose object was to over- 
throw it. Europe has been shecked almost as vio- 
lently as ourselves by the revelation of this enormous 
felony. The political history of the past two centu- 
ries affords no such spectacle of wholesale treason. 
Individual traitors there have been, and doubtless 
always will be, but a conspiracy so widely ramified 
finds no counterpart in modern times. Yet the spirit 
which conceived this felony is active in other quar- 
ters. The Church of England may be at this moment 
in the custody of an organization as hostile not only to 
her fundamental dogmas as to the Gospel itself, and 
which is working for the overthrow of both. The 
heresies of Oxford theology have long been a reproach 
upon the evangelical purity of that Church. But 
these heresies have given place to treason against the 
truth itself. The theologians of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are now combined, not to effect a new seces- 
sion of perverts from England to Rome, but to over- 
turn the foundations of the faith within their own 
Church. Their treason to the faith they had vowed 
to uphold is as rank as that which has been laid bare 
in the high places at Washington. 

Our vigilant English Correspondent early detected 
the working of this treason, and sounded the alarm. 
The publication of the volume of Essays, known in 
this country under the title of “ Recent Inquiries in 
Theology,” confirms his worst forebodings. Of the 
character and tendencies of that work we have already 
spoken somewhat in detail. We would here take note 
of it as a development of treason within the Church of 
England. 

In Britain the champions of modern infidelity have 
hailed the appearance of this volume with marked 
approval. The Unitarian organs not only affirm its 
general teachings, but declare that on some important 
points these essays exceed in liberal tendencies the 
opinions of professed “liberal Christians.’’ The West- 
minster Review congratulates the world of free- 
thinkers upon the tone of this book. It pronounces it 
in object, in spirit, in method, in details, and in general 
design, utterly incompatible with the religious. belief 
of the mass of the Christian public, and the broad 
principles upon which English Protestantism rests. 
And so it is. For these essays of English Churchmen 
teach that the doctrines of divine rewards and punish- 
ments, the fall, natural depravity, the vicarious suf- 
fering of Christ, and salvation by faith, are all im- 
moral delusions. Miracles, inspiration, and prophecy, 
in their obvious and natural sense, are denounced as 
figments or exploded blunders. The Mosaic history 
is converted into a mass of ill-digested legends, the 
Mosaic ritual into a system of mere oriental priest- 
craft, and the Mosaic origin of the earth and man 
“sinks amidst the rubbish of rabbinical cosmogonies.”’ 
Not only is the Old Testament thus repudiated, but the 
New is as thoroughly discarded by these teachers in 
the English universities. Lvery manifest fact, every 
miracle, every promise of the Savior as given in the 
New Testament, from the incarnation to the resur- 
rection and ascension, disappears under the light of 
these “ Recent Inquiries in Theology.”’ 

This exposure of rottenness at the very fountains 
of English theological instruction, is to many as 
astounding as that just made in our own political 
circles. Yet it is only a natural reaction against the 
doctrine of Church-authority, in minds that have 
never been trained in a manly, consistent, and logical 
theology. Infidelity has taken possession of the Church 
itself. While men slept, the enemy has sowed tares ; 
for it is among the marvels of this development that 
public opinion in England seems comparatively dead 
both to the fact and to its consequences. The high priests 
in the time-honored universities denounce the Bible, 
and all but the infidel press is dumb ! Heretofore, Pusey- 
ism at Oxford seemed to be the great peril of the Eng- 
lishChurch. But now we find infidelity unmasking itself 
from behind the Thirty-nine Articles, and holding the 
high places of the Church. That such error should be 
in undisturbed possession of the two great fountains 
of English theology and thought, may well be regarded 
as the worst calamity that could befall the Church of 
England. If such teachers are permitted to remain 
within that Church, its dissolution is nigh at hand. 
The Bishop of Winchester has declared that he will 
not ordain to the ministry of the Church any person 
holding the views of this book. Archdeacon Coxe 
has also denounced these essays in a recent sermon 
in the Cathedral church of Durham. But the authors 
of the essays are yet undisturbed in their places of 
influence and power. Their treason against the 
theology of the Church is sheltered under the broad 
wing of ecclesiastical unity. 


THE POPULAR ENTHUSIASM. 


Tue greeting which the President-elect has received 
at every point along his route, is an evidence that the 
popular mind is thoroughly aroused to the importance 
of his position, and disposed to maintain him in it. 
Curiosity, party feeling, and the national love of 
excitement, have their share in these popular dem- 
onstrations. But it has seldom fallen to a mere 
civilian, hardly known in the history of public affairs, 
to receive such a spontaneous and unanimous ovation 
as has been accorded to Mr. Lincoln from Springfield 
to New York. The receptions everywhere are marked 
by the absence of party manifestations, by the spirit 
of patriotism, and devotion to the Constitution and 
the Union. The people evidently feel that Mr. Lin- 
coln is a man raised up by the Providence of God for 
this peculiar crisis, and that he has the capacity and 
spirit for his work. 

Mr. Lincoln will enter upon his office with a 
stronger popular vote than that which raised him to 
the Presidency, and if firm and faithful, will rally the 
country around the Administration. 


THE REAL POWER IN OUR NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Tue issues of Congressional zets and other public 
movements affecting slavery in the United States, 
have often been quite opposite to the designs of their 
movers on the one hand, and to the apprehensions of 
the friends of Liberty on the other. As illustrations 
of this fact, every one will think of the “ Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill,” so-called—of the military irruptions 
into Kansas, and the long series of violences and 
frauds, practiced ia the territory and at the seat of 
Government. Contrary to the expectations both of 
the bad and the good—and contrary to the apparently 
irresistible operation of the political powers at work 
—these have all turned to the humiliation and defeat 
of their designers. 

Since the political currents have thus run counter to 
the recognized political forces, two questions at once 
arise : 

First. Has this paradoxical course of events reached 
its limit, or is it stil going forward in the turmoil of 
the present batterings and minings directed against 
the Constitution, as being the great rampart and 
citade lof a nationally “ personal” liberty in presence 
of local slavery ? 

Second. What power is it which thus reverses 
natuyal issues—as if, in the physical world, water 
were made to run up hill? 
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With respect to the first q, westion, it is plain, with- 
out a paradox, that the extren. © South is wounding 
its “chattel” institution in vital ,"* and unnum- 
bered ways,—plain, not indeed to t.° ™ ble, nor to 
the sympathizers with chattelism and » °°SSi0n, nor 
to the advocates of indiscriminate ana te sotted 
“compromises,” but to the true statesman ana “ the 
well-informed, reflecting, and God-fearing citizen. 

But the second question is the more interesting 
the two, What is the power that is thus strangely 
operating? Itis a question, happily, which admits 
of a definite answer. In a course of events which is 
destined to terminate in the issue whether or not a 
countless multitude of men, women, and children— 
immortals bearing God’s image in their: nature and 
being—are to be held by a great and religious na- 
tion on the same tenure as to personal rights as the 
brutes themselves, God cannot but have the most de- 
cided dispositions of his own. But if the nation ts 
great and religious after a fashion which admits of 
devotedness to chattelism, or even of a compliance 
with or indifference to it, God’s dispositions may 
find no moral way to mold events and issues after 
his own holy and benevolent patterns. It may be, 
in that case, that calamity must first instruct the peo- 
ple, and national humiliation and misery be made the 
pioneers of the Divine benevolence. 

But when—as in our own more hopeful circum- 
stances and condition—the prevailing popular cerrup- 
tion is leavened by a large admixture of persons who 
hold constant communication, by prayer, with the 
great Power which overrules all things, and when 
that praying number employ their privilege and in- 
fluence in secret and constant intercessions against 
evil-doers and in behalf of national rectitude,—then 
the mighty dispositions of the Supreme Being find 
their moral opportunity and occasion, and silently op- 
erate, to the admiration of his people, and to the 
astonishment of all who only look at events upon 
their surface. 

This, doubtless, is the power which in the dark 
times of Kansas often darted in unexpected light. 
Anxious Christians then poured out their hearts, in 
numbers enough to raise up—if it could have beenseen 
—a vastc/oud of supplication. Politicians had to learn 
that there was an unknown something which made 
themselves as nothing. Stephen A. Douglas himself, 
who appeared to figure greaily in directing issues and 
events, may now justly be accounted as a mere pig- 
my in controlling influence, compared with any hum- 
ble laborer who could read the papers, could intelli- 
gently feel the country’s prospects, and was privi- * 
leged and accustomed to express his apprehensions 
and despondencies in prayer. 

So now, Christians—anxious Christians—by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, are doubtless pouring 
out their apprehensions against some prospective 
evil compromise or some heartless tampering with. 
our free national principles and Constitution. Let 
this but be the truth, and be it known to all seceders, 
to all compromisers—and im sliort, to all the multi- 
tude who would affect heaven and earth to bring into 
national and Constitutional recognition the atrocious 
chattel principle and systerm—that there is: working in 
opposition to them a power that moves the Power 
that moves the world. 





THE ANNUAL CONCERT OF PRAYER 
FOR COLLEGES. 


On Thursday next, Feb. 28th, will be observed the 
yearly concert of prayer for God’s Spirit to be-peured 
out upon our colleges and other literary institutions. 
By a widely concurring consent, the last Thursday in 
February has been devoted to this subject fora great 
many years, and great and manifold have been the 
evident and gracious answers to those prayers. 
There are the weightiest reasons why the day should 
be observed with deep interest at thistime. It is the 
power of the Gospel in our educated men, and the 
preaching of the Gospel by a learned and pious minis- 
try, that does more than all else to preserve our 
Union and perpetuate our liberties. And the opening 
fields of the world whitening to the harvest, call upow: 
our nation to arise and do ten times more than ever 
before for the spread of the Gospel throughout the 
world. 

The students at Andover have long been in the 
practice of issuing a circular statement concerning 
the religious condition of our colleges. We regret 
that the statement for this year came to hand too 
late for insertion in full in our present issue. The 
“Tabular View” contains the statistics of twenty- 
two colleges, having 4,425 students, of whom 1,890 
are now professors of religion, 83 intend to study for 
the ministry, and there have been 53 conversions 
during the year. 

From the more detailed statements, we copy the 
following : 

Harvard CoL.LEGeE.—A weekly religious meeting is 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Peabody, and two by religious so- 
cieties among the students ; also a Bible-class tor a por- 
tion of the students, conducted by Rev. Dr. Albro. Dr. 
Peabody writes: “I regard the general tone of religious 
feeling and character as higher than at any previous time. 
The manifestation of interest in the Sunday services is 
encouraging, and I am happy to find my endeavors for the 
religious good of the students warmly seconded by the 
President and by the Professors in the undergraduate 
department, most of whom are members of the Universi- 
ty church, and by their example and influence render 
eflicient aid to the cause of religion.” 

WATERVILLE CoLLEGE.—Thice prayer-meetings are 
held weekly. 


WESLEYAN University.—“ There has been a good 
degree of religious interest during the year.” Two 
religious meetings are held each week. 

Wit.iaMs CoLLEGE.—Three noon prayer-meetings are 
held each week, and a joint meeting on Friday. “ hese 


uninterruptedly for nearly thirty years. The attendance 
upon them varies with the degree of religious inteiest in 
the institution.” The several elasses hold prayer-meet- 
ings on Friday evening, and a lecture is given by one of 
the Professors on Saturday evening. 

University or ViroGinia.—Considerable feeling is 
being manifested among the unconverted, and some of 
those who were most blasphemous are uniting with the 
church of Christ. We expect before the end of the 
season, With the aid of the Spirit, to enroll many new 
names. “Individual effort among young Christians is 
becoming active. We feel that the Spirit of God is among 
us.” There is a Christian Association connected with 
the University, under whose auspices prayer-meetings 
are held and Sabbath-schools conducted in the vicinity. 
Prayer-meetings aie held in fourteen precincts weekly ; 
on Sabbath afternoon a general prayer-meeting. 





THE SLAVE-BURNING. 


A personaL friend of Rev. Mr. Byington writes to 
request us to suspend judgment against him in the 
horrible affair of slave-burning, until we shall have 
heard Mr. B.’s own statement of the @ase. He feels 
confident that Mr. B. will be able to relieve himself 
of censure, by showing that the cruelty was per- 
petrated by parties having no connection with his 
Christian congregation. This journal has not pro- 
nounced any judgment upon Mr. Byington, for the 
very reason that it has had no facts directly bearing 
upon his personal knowledge of the transaction. 
But we have insisted and do still insist, that he owes 
it to himself and to the Christian community to.pub- 
lish a full statement of a case which has so shocked 
the moral sentimentof the land. The following letter 
shows that we are likely to get more light upon the 
subject - 





Messrs. Epirors: I have at longth received a com- 
munication from Rev. C, Byington, written nearly three 
months subsequent to my letter of inquiry. He informs 
me that he has just finished a letter to the Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions in reference to the 
melancholy death of that slave-woman, a member of his 
flock; and he adds, “Should he [the Secretary] think 
best, he can publish it.” 

As the honored Secretary has already recognized the 
right of the churches to be informed of the facts in the 
case, it is to be hoped that he will, at his earliest con- 
venience, lay the letter before the public. The subject 
is one that should command the deepest interest of all 
who care for the honor of the Master’s cause ; and as the 
fundamental facts seem to be fully substantiated, let us 
hope that Mr. Byington’s letter contains @ valid explana. 
tion of his long silence, and a satisfactory showing that 
the church is clear of all complicity in the case, and thag 
the Mission has done its whole duty in the premises, 

Yours truly, 


Chicago, Feb. 14, 1861. 8. C. Bartizre, 
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We have concluded an arrange! 
we now offer to any old subscriber a pre 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, co 
five hundred pages, for the name of | 
seriber for one’ year sent us with tw 
price of the Dictionary alone at the 
$1 50.. The book will be delivered a 
be sent by express as desired. 

We are happy to say that we shall 
or deliver this premium twnmediatel; 
the order, with the money, as the Ab 
ot Webster can be manufactured mu 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial ¢ 

Every Family now receiving Th 
should have a copy of Webster's Di 
name of one new subscriber sent us 
insure the receipt of this invaluable | 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send | 

Every Child at school should h 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk b¢ 
day. No parent should rest easy U! 
is provided. It can be had for not’ 
us the name of one new subscriber 

Each Child at School of every fa" 
a Webster's Dictionary always at ha 
tion. & is a fountain of knowled 
should be deprived of it. One copy: 
of children at school is not enoug) 
one Geography. Send us the name 
scrivber to The Indenendent for ont 


and get this book (* Abridged Ec 
express. 

Every Merchant should have a« 
Dictionary in his counting-room to 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name 


scriber to The Independent tor on 
shall be presented with a copy 0) 
Edition.” 

One Hundred Thousand Cop) 
Abridged Dictionary, containing 1 
each, price $1 50, can be had for 
office of The Independent by only 
names of One Hundred ‘Thousand 
our regular subscription price, VizZ., | 

Every Man, Woman, and Chi 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Ab 
The former can be had for notht 
the names of five new subscribers 
one subscriber for five years,) and 
one new subscriber for one year. 
money, $2 each, must accompany 
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year, or of one new subscriber f 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars 4 
acription,) will receive as a gifta 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fi! 
graved Illustrati 


This is the best edition of th: 


the English Language. Its price 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every te 
copy in his house, every merehan' 
lawyer in his office, every ministe 
body can afford to be without W. 
Ask five of your friends to subse 
pendent for one year, or one tric 
five years, and you will receive 
as a free gift. ai 
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ad Rev. W. H. Milburn on 8S. S. P 

graphic lecture will be given at the ( ° 
day evening, Feb. Qist. Tickets 25 cen 


Central Congregational chu 
near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—The 
French, will preach with reference to 
suffering in Kansas, on Sunday evenir 
o'clock. <A collection for this object wi 

penne To the Publ 

THE COMMITTEE OF RELIEF | 
vinced that the statements heretofor: 








the suffering from drouth were not ex 
confirmed by recent reliable accounts 

thirty thousand people will need to } 
most disastrous consequences will er 
clothing, and other necessaries, must | 
sickness, and death. To alleviate, ane 
evils, is in the power of those whom Pr 
is demanded by every dictate of d 
sufferers are our own countrymen, | 
spectable, who have never befvre felt 
their sufferings could not have been fr 
people of the West have given large 
Committee have aided in its trans). 


extended to a large number, but still 
continue, and relief must continne t 
crop renders further aid unneces ary 
by the Committee, some of W hich hay 





alarming accounts of suffering, and 
Former appeals of the Committee bits 
from many sources, and about P10, Ml 
applied; but in view of the amoun 
good to be accomplished, the ( om 
friends of suffering humanity to aid 
thousands who may perish unicss thes 
scriptions may be sent to J. Kk. Wil 
Bank, and donations in clothing, et 

Institute. ot 
WM. C. BRYANT, GRE 
JOHN KE. WILLIAMS, DAN 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, KR. i 
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BY LES—POLANDP—On Fep embe 
man, Mr. E. Byles of Venango co., 
New Carlisle, St. Jo. co., Ind, 


STEWART—In this city, Feb. 1s 
Asa B. Stewart, and yvounge ‘t daug! 
Esq., of Florida, N. Y., agertl 29 yea 

HUDSON—At Union Springs, ¢ 


! 


Jan. 31, 1861, in the 27th | 
Thomas B. Hudson, and daughter o 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

LYON—In the triumph of faith, ir 
at the residence o: her sen, >. E. | 


daughter of Deacon Amos Lyon of © 
formerly of Horse neck, Ct., widow 0 
originally from Old Stockbridge, 


months, 

SMITH—In Guilford, Ct., Feb. | 
Henry Ladd, only son of Kev. Wi 
aged 2 years 1) months and 21 day 


PAINE—In East Woodstock, Ct. 
Paine, wife of Mr. James Paine, # 
days. after months of severe suffer 
confident hope of a blesse? ‘mmortn 

MOREHOUSE—Jan. 31, 1861, M 
daughter of S. P. Morehouse, Ksq.. 
year of her age. 

At the time of her death she wa 
Female College, Bloomington, Il. 
preparation for the great change 
Her death is deeply lamented by 4 
fellow: pupils composed the follow 
the sentiments of the whole school 
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How darkly hang the ec! 
How coldly falls the: 
As we stand and gaze o 
Who can never wake 


Beautiful Minnie lies a 
Her hands on her pu! 

And her weary head on 
Quietly laid at rest. 


Oh sweet to her was the 
And its path with ros 
But the wine is drained 
And the roses are fad 


For an ange! came ati 
And loosed the silver 
The soul, set free from i 
He carried to the Lor 


So smooth the hair on I 
And close the sighti 
And. as ye turn from hi 
Stifle those bitter sig’ 


Darling Minnie is safe 
Kept by the Saviors 
Oh when we cross the r 
May we meet with he 


Blocmington Female College, F 

CURTIS—In Chicopee Falls, } 
than Curtis, late paster of the | 
Woodstock, Ct., aged 73. 

He was a native of Randolp! 
Dartmouth College, in 1811, an‘ 
game institution. For thirty-o! 
the Christian ministry with unt 
evident approbation of the grea’ 

During his pastorate in Eps 
field, N. B., and South Wood 
geasons of the most precious 
churches were strengthened b; 
zman admirably calculated to : 
@-nce and ardent love. Sow 
Steadfast and unmovable wher 
in declaring the whole couns¢ 
manner s0 winning, 80 gentle a 
wes but to love him. 

He was a fine classical schola 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


[GREAT PREMIUM. @a 








We have concluded an arrangement by which 
We now offer to any old subseriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
seriber for one’ year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50.. The book will be delivered at our office, or 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 

Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 

Each Child at School of every family should have 
.a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. & is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition’’) at once by 
express. 

Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred ‘Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 





Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
acription,) will receive as a gift'a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every fermer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde- 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 














NOTICES. 
THRILLING LECTURE. 

Rev. W. H. Milburn on 8S. S. Prentiss.—This new and 

graphic lecture will be given at the Cooper Institute on Thurs- 

day evening, Feb, 2lst. Tickets 25 cents. 








Central Congregutional church, Ormond place, 
near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—The pastor, Rev. J. Clement 
French, will preach with reference to the present destitution and 
suffering in Kansas, on Sunday evening next, Feb. 24th, at 7 
o’clock. A collection for this object will also be taken up. 


To the Public. 

THE COMMITTEE OF RELIEF FOR KANSAS are con- 
vinced that the statements heretofore made as to the extent of 
the suffering from drouth were not exaggerated, but have been 
confirmed by recent reliable accounts. It is believed that over 
thirty thousand people will need to be liberally aided, or the 
most disastrous consequences will ensue. The want of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, must be followed by suffering, 
sickness, and death. To alleviate, and partially prevent these 
evils, is in the power of those whom Providence has blessed, and 
is demanded by every dictate of duty and humanity. The 
sufferers are our own countrymen, mostly intelligent and re- 
spectable, who have never before felt want; and the cause of 
their sufferings could not have been foreseen or prevented. The 
people of the West have given largely of their grain, and the 
Committee have aided in its transportation. Relief has been 
extended to a large number, but still the wants of the sufferers 
continue, and relief must continue to be afforded until a new 
crop renders further aid unnecessary, Numerous letters received 
by the Committee, some of which have been published, contain 
alarming accounts of suffering, and urgent appeals for aid. 
Former appeals of the Committee have met a generous response 
from many sources, and about $10,000 have been received and 
applied; but in view of the amount of relief needed, and the 
good to be accomplished, the Committee again urge upon the 
friends of suffering humanity to aid them in relieving tens of 
thousands who may perish uniess they are helped at once. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to J. E. WILLIAMS, Esq., Metropolitan 
Bank, and donations in clothing, etc., to Room No, 25 Cooper 
Institute. 

WM. C. BRYANT, GREENE C. BRONSON, 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, DANIEL DREW, 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL, R. H. McCURDY, 

MORRIS KETCHUM, SHAS. W. ELLIOTT, 

DANIEL LORD, JAMES S. WADSWORTH, 
SETH B. HUNT. 


MARRIED. 

BYLES—POLAND—On Sep:ember 1, 1860, by Rev. T. Work- 
aman, Mr. E. Byles of Venango co., Pa., to MissM. E. Poland of 
New Carlisle, St. Jo. co., Ind, 


DIED. 

STEWART—In this city, Feb. 13th, Mrs. Emily A., wife of 
Asa B. Stewart, and voungest daughter of the late James Wood, 
Esq., of Florida, N. Y., aged 29 years and 13 days. 

HUDSON—At Union Springs, Cayuga co., N. Y., Thursday, 
Jan. $1, 1861, in the 27th year of her age, Mary C., wife of Rev. 
Thomas B. Hudson, and daughter of Kev. P. S. Clarke, D.D., of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

LYON—In the triumph of faith, in Wilkesbarre, Jan. 30, 1861, 
at the residence or her son, S. E. Parsons, Mrs. Hannah Lyon, 
daughter of Deacon Amos Lyon of Genoa, Caynga co., N. Y., but 
formerly of Horseneck, Ct., widow of the late Ebenezer Parsons, 
originally from Old Stockbridge, Mass., aged 77 years and 4 
months, 

SMITH—In Guilford, Ct., Feb. 12th, of membranous croup, 
Henry Ladd, only son of Kev. William 8, and Elinor M. Smith, 
aged 2 years 1] months and 21 days, 

PAINE—In East Woodstock, Ct, Feb. 2d, Mrs. Phebe Palmer 
Paine, wife of Mr. James Paine, aged 52 years 6 months and 7 
days, after months of severe suffering, patiently endured, in the 
confident hope of a blessed immortality. 

MOREHOUSE—Jan. 31, 1861, Minnie B. Morehouse, youngest 
daughtcr of S. P. Morehouse, Esq., of Decatur, Ill, in the 19th 
year of her age. 

At the time of her death she was a pupil of the Bloomington 
Female College, Bloomington, Ill. She gave good evidence ofa 

reparation for the great change, and died in perfect peace. 

er death is deeply lamented by ail who knew her. One of her 
fellow-pupils composed the following lines, as the expression of 
the sentiments of the whole school : 
‘6 MINNIE.” 
How darkly hang the clouds to-day, 
How coldly falls the rain! 
As we stand and gaze on the sleeper still, 
Who can never wake again. 














Beautiful Minnie lies asleep, 
Her hands on her pulseless breast, 
And her weary head on the pillow white 
Quietly laid at rest. 


Oh sweet to her was the cup of life! 
And its path with roses gay ; 

But the wine is drained from the crystal cup, 
And the roses are faded away. 


For an angel came at noon of night 
And loosed the silver cord— 

The soul, set free from its prison cold, 
He carried to the Lord. 


So smooth the hair on her pallid brow, 
And close the sightiess eyes, 

And, as ye turn from her couch away, 
Stiffe those bitter sighs. 


Darling Minnie is safe in heaven, 

Kept by the Savior’s love ; 

Oh when we cross the river of Death, 

May we meet with her above. 

MARIE, 

Blocmington Female College, Feb. 1, 1861. 

CURTIS—In Chicopee Falls, Mass., January 27th, Rev. Jona- 
than Curtis, late pastor of the Congregational church in South 
Woodstock, Ct., aged 73. 

He was a aatiee of Randolph, Massachusetts—graduated at 
Dartmouth College, in 1811, and was subsequently tutor in the 
same institution. For thirty-one years he fulfilled the office of 
the Christian ministry with untiring faithfulness, and with the 
evident approbation of the great head of the Church. 

During his pastorate in Epsom, N. H., Sharon, Mass., Pitts- 
field, N. H., and South Woodstock, Ct., there were repeated 
Beasons of the most precious religious awakening, and the 
Churches were strengthened by cheering accessions. He was a 
man admirably calculated to secure a people’s unshaken cenfi- 

snee and ardent love. Sound in faith, sound in doctrine, 
Steadfast and unmovable where duty called, bold and outspoken 
in declaring the whole counsel of God, yet of a disposition and 

manner s0 winning, so gentle and affectionate, that to know him 
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writer ; distinguished from early college days for grest purity, 
grace, and sweetness of style. 

Among his classmates were such men as Chief-Justice Joel 
Parker, Hon. Ames Kendall, Rev. William Cogswell, D.D., Na- 
thaniel Carter, Esq., the Traveler and Poet, and Rev. Daniel 
Poor, Misssionury to Ceylon, Among these he was esteemed a9 & 
fellow-student, and ever after as a man, and a devoted minister 
of Christ. He had a voice of uncommonsweetness, and music 
with him was a passion. He was well versed in its deeper 
scientific principles, and ready in composition. The rich strains 
—. ae from his soul and pen will long be sung in many 
amilies. 

In his recent death not only loving children and relatives, but 
a large circle of friends, are deeply smitten. 

He calmly left the world on Sabbath, Jan. 27th, we cannot 
doubt, to enter upon the glorious Sabbath that awaits the just. 
His burial was on the 29th, at South Woodstock, among his late 
affectionate people. He desired to rest among them—and that 
as they committed ail that was mortal to its kindred dust, they 
might “remember the words that spake unto them while he 


was yet with them.” — — mureces 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 

LECTURES ON TURKEY, 

By Rev. Cyrus Hamlin. D.D., 

Will appear in full, in THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, as fol- 


lows: 


“ The Turkish Empire.” ...... iMacs caseten In No. 23. Now ready. 
“The Sultan and his Government.”......In No. 24. Feb. 28th. 
“ The Future of Mohammedanism.”......{n No. 25., March 7th. 
Price Three Centseach. Sold by all News-agents. Mailed on 
receipt of price by A. HARTHILL & CO., No. 20 North William 
street, (near Chatham.) New York. 


FOPULAR LECTURES, 


BY POPULAR MEN. 
The following Lectures will be found in THE HOUSEHOLD 
JOURNAL: 








“The Policy of Honesty.” By Geo. W. Curtis......... In No. 22, 
‘* A Day in the Alps.” By Kev. T. L. Cuyler..........In No. 21. 
‘“* Man and Ciimate.” By Bayard faylor........... ..In No. 20. 
“Little Things.” By Rev. Dr. Storrs...... error In No. 19. 


“The Equaterial Regions of Africa.” By M. Du Chaillu.In No. 18. 
* Life in the Arctic Regions.’”’ By Bayard Taylor.....In No, 16. 


“ S- cial Respons‘bilities.” By John B. Gough........ In No. 12. 
“Young America.” 


Price Three Cents each. Sold by all News-agents. Mailed on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 

A. HARTHILL & CO., 
No. 20 North Wi'liam street, New York. 


COLLECTIONS. 


We make collections in all sec‘ions ot the country, We have 
been engaged exclusively in collecting and securing claims for 
nearly five years, and can insure promptness and economy. We 
are prepared to refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we collect. 

Claims mailed to us from the country promptly attended to. 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


No. 207 BROADWAY. 


January 1, 1860. 


If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 
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SOcrlETY: 


Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK; 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 
THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Societ 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the ‘ Stock’ 
and “ Mutual’ plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved forms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 


policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 
PRESIDENT. 
Henry B. Hyde, 


EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


(LYMAN BAIRD, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


- 627-653 


L. D. OLMSTED,} 


Chicago, Hlinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent, interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
toa large mumber of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. 616-667 


Emaciation—Coughs—Consumption. 
Intelligent Physicians have decided upon Cod-Liver Oil as the 
most effectual remedy for these difficulties. 
Hundreds are deterred from taking this remedy from the nau- 
seous compounds sold as Cod-Liver Oil. The Oil of Hazard & 
Caswell is as sweet as Cream, and nearly as free from oder. Can 
be retained on the most deticate stomach, and becomes as palat- 
able as Sweet Butter. Manufactured from Selected Livers on 
the sea-shore, ouly by CASWELL, MACK & CO., Draggists, 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and Twenty-fourth street, and 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Teeth like Pearls aud Breath of Sweetness. 


Every one who values these requisites to beauty and loveliness, 
will secure them by the use of the 


FORMODENTA TOOTH-PASTE, 
Flegantly put in China Jars, and solely manufactured by CAS- 


WELL, MACK, & CO., Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York, and 
Newport, Rhode Island. 








Reap THIS FIRST! “THE AMERICAN 
MONTHLY,” Queen of Monthlies, is only $1 25a year, and The 
independent, King of Papers, is but $2 a year; but both together, 
toany new subscriber, one year $2; six months $1. Specimens 
of the A. M. six cents; three months on trial 25 cents. 

Address H. M. PLATT, Box 2,756, New York. 

“Has a high place among the best magazines ef the day.’’-- 
Temperance Journal. 

“The best miscellaneous magazine for family reading with 
which we are acquainted.” — Earnest Christian. 

“It is winning popular favor among the friends of a pure 
literature.” -—-Chrvstian Advocate and Journal. 

* We know of no better magazine for the family.”—Rev. Dr. 
Thompson. 

“ An admirable family monthiy; every article useful, practi- 
cal, and true.”—Hall’s Journal of Heaith. 

“ Writers of great merit are contributing to its pages.” — Beauty 
of Holiness. : 

DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. 

This article of Nursery Furniture is different from, superior 
to, and supplies the place of everything heretofore used for that 
purpose. It combines, by simple changes, which may be instant- 
ly made, A SAFF, COMFORTABLE SLEEPING COUCH, A DELIGHTFUL 
BARY-JUMPER, A HOBBY-HORSE, NURSERY, DINING, AND ROCKING 
CMAIR, A SWING, A STYLISH CARRIAGE AND PERAMBULATOR, A 
PLAY AND Work sTAND Itissuspended from the ceiling. or a 
graceful standard, by a steel spring; is cushioned so as to re- 
quire no bedding, and is tastefully trimmed in various styles, at 
prices ranging from $8 to $25. Sent by express everywhere. 

It will save in washing, in bringing up one child, more than its 
cost, and MUCH OF THE TINE and attention of mother and nurse. 

It gives the child entire freedom of action for body and limbs, 
insures a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, promotes 
ard strengthens the natural motion and development of the sys- 
tem, preserving it from injury or the possibility of danger. 

It is compact, strong, and durable, and to those having the care 
of little children it is indispensable. 
B.—“The exercise obtained by our nursery children in one 

of your baby-tenders, very much aids in their proper physical 
a and enables us to dispense with the serviows of one 
assistant nurse.” — Matron of the Home for the Friendless. 
J. S. BROWN & CO., F Bod ag we 652 Broadway, N. Y., 
between Bond and Bleecker streets. Send for our circular. 


PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 




















We hear but one re 


i ‘Perry Davis’s Vegetable 


rt from all who use 
‘ain-Koller, and that is, 
that its wonderful power in relieving the most 





wes but to love him. 
He was a fine classical scholar ; a clear, logical, discriminating 





NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. Y. 





The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
eards of E11as Hows, J8., and the Grover & Baxer S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker §8.-M. Co,} 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we aro 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import 
ant improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grovzr 
& Baker stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise. 
Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 
Bakgs stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Eras Hows, Jr. 
GROVER & BAKER 8.-M. CO., 

No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


| 


—— = 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 
Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found, 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 
New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway; New York. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 

Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 

Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 

Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 

Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 

Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 





at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


 FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
Ne. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 
FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infring ts or litigati 
FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half as much thread 
or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 
FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use? andif Best adapted to family use, 
why not fer every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam o 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its constructien, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above FACTS. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
PACT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. . 

N. B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 


SINGER'S 
Rest Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
Aucted from the price in case of a purchase. 
I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway. _ 








631-649 
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Patented November 1, 1859. 


The measures are A. the dis- 
tance round the neck. 
' : B. to B. the yoke. 


C. to C. the sleeve. 






D. to D. distance around 

the body under the armpits. 

E. to E. the length of the 
shirt. 





ae oe 
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Ballou’s 
Patented Improved French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 
By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantees 
perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Express to 
any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, etc., etc. 
per dozen. No order forwarded for less than half-a-dozen Shirts. 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 
No. 409 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wholesale trade Supplied on the usual terms. 


New York Carpet Lining Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


COTTON BATTS, 
and BED COMFORTERS, 
ConsTaNTLY ON HAND AND MANUFACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag't, 


No. 440 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 





PERFECT FITTING 
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Ward, from London, 
No. 3887 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 


With fine linen bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt as sold in 
retail stores at $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH, 
P. S.—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $18 per 
dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen $18 fine 





Shirts : 

30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 14%c. per yard.......... $4 35 

7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard............. --. 3 50 

I 0 55 ccs is aa hd ack gb and deeb kebewseee 6 00 

Laundry, $1 ; buttons and cotton, 50cents............. -- 190 

PEGS Sein 0s Shs Bees hs dee Soet beR ER Cees see eonnens 2 65 
eee reer ye fiesta atnesenmnneneee -$18 00 


SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 

Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
stand, that any one can take his own measure for shirts, I 
warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 


No. 139 Atlantic street 
BROOKLYN. 
SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure 
careful cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 





592-643 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 

A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 

Also, a large assortment of fine 

PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 

At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 

624-665 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


New American Watch. 








IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 

For tHe AMERICAN Wartcn CoMPANY OF WALTHAM, Mass. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 

No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 
FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
In 75%. Boxes, 100 Pieces. 
J, C. HULL’S SONS, 
No. 32 Park row. N. ¥. 
ARE RE A oe es a 


JUST ISSUED. 


518-643 








621-637 

















LADD, WEBSTER & 


SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


CO. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Doilars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine ix 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


the World 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
siyles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


No. 500 Broadway; 
NEW YORE. 


Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P. 8.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 
607-658 KELLOGG, No. 381 Canal street. 


Wooden-ware and Brooms, 


PAINTED PAILS, BRUSHES, MATS, TWINES, CORDAGE 
CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CHURNS, 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 

AND BASKETS. 


John Gray, 


No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. Y. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO, 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening & splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 

















severe pain has never been equaled. It will 
seldom failit applied according to directions. 





ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 


A MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING; representing the 

last hours of WEBSTER, executed in the finest style of 
| art, and printed on heavy plate paper, size 25x30 inches, making 
a most beautiful and appropriate ornament for the parlor, the 
library, or the office. 

This superb Engraving—“ The last hours of Daniel Webster”— 
will be given to each subscriber of the work entitled ‘* The Life, 
Speeches, and Memorials of Daniel Webster,” which contains his 
most celebrated Orations, a selection from the Eulogies delivered 
on the occasion of his Death, and his Life and Times, by Sanur 
M. SmuckER, LL.D., 550 pages, printed on fine paper and bound 
in beautiful style, containing a full-length steel Portrait of the 
great Statesman in the prime of manhood, also a view of his 
Birth-place and Home at Marshfield. 

The Engraving faithfully represents Mr. Webster in his dying 
moments—Mis Telatives, friends, and distinguished personages 
are eagerly listening to the last words of the expiring statesman. 

The grouping is judiciously arranged, and the effect of the 
whole impressively interesting and attractive. The opportuni- 
ties for all to obtain this beautiful Engraving without charge will 
commend the attention of every one. 

The work will be sold only by subscription, and will be fur- 
nished to subscribers, including the Engraving, bound in hand- 
some embossed leather, at $2 00 ; same style, gilt edges, 92 50. 
Sample copies sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 

Agents wanted in every county, to whom the largest com- 
mission will be paid. Full particulars of agehcy will be sent on 
application. Address 

DUANE RULESON, Publisher, 
>. No. 33 South Third street. Philadelphia. 


4 ie GREAT FAST-DAY BOOK. 
JUST READY: 


FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


A volume comprising the most marked and important dis- 
courses from prominent pulpits throughout the United States— 
both North and South—on the questions now convulsing the 
whole country. 


FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


One large elegant 12mo. Cloth bound. Price $1 25. 
Nearly all of these sermons have created such gen?ral interest, 
that they ha: «been printed largely in the public journals, as well 
as in separate pamphlets, in which form their circulation is 
counted by tens of thousands. 
; 1 he volume contaizs such subjects, by such master-minds, a3 
ollows : 
OUR NATIONAL SINS ; by J. H. Thornwell, D.D., of South 
Carolina. 7 
SLAVERY A DIVENE TRUST; by B. M. Palmer, D.D., of New 





Orleans. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S BEST MOTIVE FOR PATRIOTISM; by 
Robert ee D.D., of Vircinia. 
THE UNIO ‘0 BE PRESERVED: g 
of Kentucky. ; by Robert J. Breckinridge, 
CHARA ND INFLUENCE OF { vISM; 
Boney ene: of Brooklyn. eniass anita 
ANSWER NRY J. VAN DYKE: i 
pods ~ mg DYKE ; by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
BIBLE VIEW OF SLAVERY; by Rabbi M. J. Raphall, of New 


York. : 
FANATICISM REBUKED ; by Francis Vinton, D.D., of New 


York. 
PEACE, BE STILL ; #y Ret. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brookl 
THE CRISIS OF OUR NATIONAL} hy ieee @ 
lows. D.D., of New York. L DISEASE ; by Henry W. Bel- 
PRAvES FOR RULERS ; by William Adams, D.D., of New 
Y ork. 
The absorbing subject of these sermons, their variety of treat- 
meat, and a » Feed volume of prominent y Aatneres 
Divines very hig rank, combine to present a book 
and a excellence. 7 
*,* Copies of book will be sent by mail postage free, on re- 
ceipt of the price, $1 25, by atin a hide 





A RICH PREMIUM 


- TO EACH SUBSCRIBER, 
AND 
STILL =MORE VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


TO THOSE WHO GET UP CLUBS. 


Lossing’s Pictorial History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


GIVEN AS A PREMIUM. 


The United States Journal 


oF 
Literature, Agriculture, Mechanics, and 


Current Events, 


Has now been published twelve years, circulates in every State 
of the Union, has an established reputation, and is acknowledged 
to be one of the best Family Papers issued from the press of this 
City. : 

Each number contains thirty-two double quarto-octavo pages, 
illustrated with appropriate and elegant engravings. 

Its design is both to interest and entertain. 

Each number has a well-written Tale from one of the best pens 
of the day, with Poetry, Wit, Humor, Bon-mots, Reviews of New 
Books, sparkling articles from the graceful Pen of 


“LILLY LINDEN;,’? 


Practical and Scientific information for the Farmer and 
Mechanic, Notices of New Inventions and Discoveries in all 
Departments, Household Hints and Helps, Valuable Culinary 
Receipts, Interesting Correspondence, a Monthly Record of 
News, Sketches of Men and Things, an Exhibit of the New York 
Markets, Monthly Lists of Broken Banks, Uncurrent Money, 
Lists of New Counterfeits, etc. 


In short, it is just the paper which every person who desires 


substantial infomation and innocent intellectual recreation 


will be pleased with. The subscription price is only 


Qne Dollar a Year. 


The publishers having resolved to double their Subscription 
List, which is now over Thirty Thousaud, have to announce 
that, by a special arrangement with the well-known publishers, 
Mason & Brothers, they are enabled to present to each Yearly 





STATEMENT OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 40 WALL STREET, 
For the Year 1560. 





Assets, Ist January, 1860 ose. 0+ 576,664 94 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium and Charge for Policies...... . $203,621 20 
Interests and Rents..................... 37,65 
—_———_ &1,274 60 
DISBURSEMEN — 
Paid Claims by Death. ee 75 550,085 00 
a ae and other Policies Pur- 
Dividends and irotte paid wit Giatias’ 10994 $8 
Commissions, Physicians’ Fees, Taxes. 2i 
Reinsurance............. citiiapeapediy 136 39 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Printing, 7 
ss FT bree 19,872 02 
; — $116,457 40 
Cash ta U. 8. Trast Co., anon alr” 
ash in U. 5. Trust Co., and on call..... $25, 
Cash in Manhattan Bank... Hers “= 53 


Cash in Bank of America..... Seas 256 58 


Cash in Country Banks................ 451 48 
United States Treasury Notes...... 12,746 19 
New York City Bonds........ 20,536 66 


Brooklyn City Bonds................... 23.990 00 
Bonds and Mortgages............. 


Real Estate in Brooklyn................ 8,560 90 
Interest and Rents Receivabie.......... 6,293 36 
Loans on Policies... : 44.521 09 
Due by Agents. eee ne 19.245 97 
Deferred Premiums of 1860............. 50,406 38 





+ eeeeees $701,482 14 


$817,939 54 
There are no losses due and unpaid ; no claims in dispute, 
All other losses, known or reported, amount to $13,000, 


Assets, Ist January, 1861 


Whole number of Policies issued in 1860 1,039 
Whole number of Policies issued since 
the organization............ ive 8,551 
DIRECTORS: ; 
Joseph B. Collins, Shepherd Knapp, Luther Bradish, 


James Suydam, Isaac N. Phelps, 
Charies E, Bill, John J. Cisco, 
Thomas C. Doremus, Clinton Gilbert, 
Isaac A. Storm, Jacob Harsen, John A. Luqueer, 
William B. Bolles, Josiah Rich, Hanson K. Corning, 
Charles M. Connolly, John C. Baldwin, B. F. Wheelwright, 
Edward Minturn, Wilson G. Hunt, Augustus H. Ward, 
Dan H. Arnold, James Gallatin, Wash. R. Vermilye, 
Hermann Gelpcke, William Tucker, Jere, P. Robinson. 


Edward §. Clark, 
James Marsh, 
John J. Phelps, 





Medical Examiner. 
James W. G, CLEMENTS, M.D. 
General Agents: 
J. B. Gates, for the state of New York, 
OrrEN E. Moore of Chicago, for Ilineis, 
Prospectus, with rates for insurances, endowments, etc., may 
be had gratis on application at the office, No. 40 Wall street, 


The next triennial division of profits will be made 4th of March, 


162, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President, 
J. EADIE, Secre tary. 


YOU WANT WHISKERS ? 


Actuary. 
N. G. De Groot, 





YOU WANT WHISKERS ? 


YOU WANT A MOUSTACHE ?@ 





Subscriber to THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL the 


EXTRAORDINARY PREMIUM : 


Lossing’s Pictorial History 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY OVER 225 ENGRAVINGS. 


It is a handsomely bound volume of 371 pages, printed on 
fine paper, illustrated by over 225 fine engravings, and we need 
not say that, as a history, it is full, correct, and interesting, nor 
that the engravings are elegant; the work being from the pen 
and pencil of BENSON J. LOSSING, the author of ‘‘ The Picto- 
rial Field-Book of the Revolution.” 

Mr. Lossing is known the world over as one of the most dis- 
tinguished authors and accomplished artists our country has 
produced, and this book is next to “‘ The Field-Book”—the most 
celebrated of his works. This most desirable work, together 
with Tae United States Journal for one year, will be sent to each 
subscriber who shall remit to us only the subscription price of 
the paper, $1, together with 15 cents additional to pay the post- 
age on the book. The liberality of this offer we are confident will 
be appreciated. 


Extra Premium for Clubs. 


To any person sending us a club of Five Subscribers, with $5, 
together with 90 cents additional to pay postage on the Six Pre- 
miums, we will send an extra copy of the paper one year, and 
an extra copy of the History. 

To any person sending us a club of Ten Subscribers, with $10, 
together with $2 additional for postage, making $12 in all, we 
will send as an extra premium either three additional copies of 
the paper, with three extra Histories, or in their place a copy og 


Webster's Dictionary. 


The large octavo Family and Counting-Houge Edition, MASON 
& BROTHERS, Publishers. 

A book of 520 pages, printed on clear type and fine paper, and 
substantially bound in Calf, with Marbled Edges and Portrait of 
the Author. 


tains— 


Besides the Dictionary proper, this volume con- 


A Memoir of Dr. Webster; Key to the Sounds of Letters. 
Principles of Pronunciation ; Synonymous Words Discrimi- 
nated ; Key to Pronuaciation ; Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names, Scripture Proper Names, and Modern 
Geographical Names; Proverbs, Words, and Phrases from 
the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish; Mottoes of the 
several States of the Union; Abbreviations in Writing and 
Printing ; A Concise Account of the Heathen Deities, 
Heroes, etc.; and an Alphabetical Table of the Principal 
Proper Names of Persons in the Old and New Testaments. 
Each member of a club, of course, receives The Journal one 
year, and a copy of Lossing's History. 
Money inclosed in a plainly directed letter may be sent by 
mail at our risk, when registered. 


W. LYON & C0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 37 Park row, New York. 


R BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


TAKE DR. SANFOERD’S 
Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 











Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 
BROADWAY. 616-667 
AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 

FOR 1861. 


Edited by Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., 


Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 


Aided by Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., and a large number of 
contributors of eminent talent in the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches. 

1. This review has been published for two years, and met with 
constantly increasing favor. 

2. The contents of the January number, its articles from able 
pens, and the letterpress in all its four departments, are rich 
and unsurpassed by any preceding number. 

3. It is embellished with a fine portrait of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the great philosopher of Scotland, to accompany a review of 
his philosophy, by the editor. It is intended to embellish each 
volume with a portrait. 

4. The articles in this number are contributed by Prof. Schaff, 
Prof. Marsh, Prof. Lawrence, Prof. Astie of Switzerland, Rev. 
Dr. Wocdbridze, Prof. H. B. Smith, and Prof. R. D. Hitchcock. 
All the articles are of a high order, interesting and valuable to 
ministers. 

5. Each number of this Review has four departments. (1.) 
Essays and Reviews. (2.) A full digest of Theological and 
Literary Intelligence. (3.) Critical Notices of Important Works, 
American and European. (4) A Condensed Summary of the 
News of the Churches and Missions, highly valued. 

6. No Review in this country or England comprises so great 
a variety of discussion and information in its pages, It is in- 
tended to be second to no other Review. 

7. It is not sectarian or sectional. It invites the patronage of 
evangelical Christians and of all Jovers of Christian literature. 

8. Every working pastor should have the best Review for its 
sterling value and practical benefits for himself. Read che easy 
terms. 


TERMS AND INDUCEMENTS. 


The price is $3 a year in advance, with a deduction to mission- 
aries and theological students of 25 per cent. r 

To any new subscriber who pays $3 in advance, The National 
Preacher, embellished with a fine portrait of the late Dr. Van 
Rensselaer, will be sent for 1861 gratis. Any old or new sub- 
scriber who will procure two new names for Tuz EcLectic Mac- 
AzINE. and send the pay for one year, $5 each, shall receive this 
Review for one year gratis. Any two laymen, in any church, 
subscribing to Tne Eciecric,can thus secure the Review for 
their pastor without charge to him. Published simultaneously 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Address W. H. BIDWELL, No. 5 Beekman street, New York ; 
0. B. BIDWELL, Cong. Library Buildings, Boston ; SMITH, 
ENGLISH & CO., No. 23 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


MINNESOTA. 


C. GALE, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, MINNE- 

e apolis, Falls of St. Amthony, Minnesota, will attend to 
collections, paying of Taxes, and all the business of a General 
Agent. Will also, free of charge, by letter or otherwise, give 
any desired information within his power as to present oppor- 





YOU WANT A MOUSTACHE ? 
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Warranted to bring out a thick set of 


WHISKERS OR A MOUSTACHE, 


in from three to six weeks. This article is the only one of the 
kind used by the French, and in London and Paris it isin uni- 
versal use, 

It is a beautiful, economical, soothing, yet stimulating com- 
pound, acting as if by magic upon the roots, causing a beautiful 
growth of luxuriant hair. 

This is the only article based upon physiological principles 
which has ever been presented to the public for promoting a 
healthy growth of hair on a BALD HEAD or BARE FACE, 

The subscribers are the only Agents for the article in the 


United States, to whom all orders must be addressed. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOX. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers ; or a box of the “On- 
guent” (warranted to have the desired effect) will be sent to any 
who desire it, by mail, (direct,) securely packed, on receipt of 


price and postage, $1 18. Apply to or address 





Horace L. Hegeman & Co., 
DRUGGISTS, ETC.,, 


NO. 24 WILLIAM ST, NEW YORK. 








WATCHES ! WATCHES ! WATCHES ! 
PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRICES, 
At the Old Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STREET. 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(FORMERLY WITH AND Successors To Jackson & MANY.) 
We ere selling more watches than ever before. Our stock 
contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
Misses. 

3° NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD, “@e 

Ve would also invite special attention to our large stock of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best qua'ity Silver 
Piated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Wedding and Vis- 
iting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mail. 


RVINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, IRVING- 
ton. Westchester co., N. Y., in a location of unsurpassed 
beauty and salubrity, one hour's ride from the city, commences 
iis Spring Term April 8, 186]. Address A. SrepBins, A.M, 
Principal. Circulars to be had at Phinney, Blakeman & Mason's, 
Walker street ; at Ivison & Phinney’s, Walker street ; and at T. 
J. Crowen’s, No. 699 Broadway. 


JOHNSON’S 


UNION CLOTHES-DRYER. 


PATENTED OCTOBER 30, 1860, 
PRICES: $2, $3 and $4! 


_ N LAST WEEK'S /NDE- 

PENDENT AND HOUSE 
TIOLD JOURNAL we pub- 
lished, by general consent, for 
the information of our nume- 
_ fous correspondents, an illus- 

trated description of our cele- 
é brated “ Union Washing Ma~ 
chine” (price $10, and to be 
seen in operation at the depots 
457 Broadway, New York), 
and will now proceed to de- 
scribe the 


UNION CLOTHES-DRYER. 


The accompanying drawing shows the appes 
when extended and when folded. ‘The folded dryer 
-— — ofa room . —_ & 
pe rece! the clothes in the T 
the $4 sles) apenas aad 130 feet of well-disposed line, pe ike 
for low as well as high ceilings. The cords are made 













J. JOHNSON & CO., Proprietors, 
457 ‘Broadway, New York. 
To insure a reply, all Applicants for Agencies should inclose return Postage 
Stam p- 





EDWARDS’S WHITE SUGAR-CURED 
“WASHINGTON HAMS” 

Are Now Ready for sale. Each Ham is branded 

“G, W. EDWARDS,” 





tunities in this part of Minnesota for capitalists, farmers, me- 
Satisfactory references 





RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, New York. 


chanics, and man given 
when desired, 


“ Nos, 227 and 229 Christie street, New York.” 
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family Reading. 


THE TAPESTRY OF LIFE. 


Worutn his loom a weaver wrought, 
Day after day, with patient care, 
A web, with many colors fraught, 
Exceeding beautiful and rare! 
flome threads were like the stainless snow 
That shrouds the wintry lea at morn ; 
Some like the crimson tides that flow 
From Orient seas, where Day is born; 
And some were like warm chinks of gold 
That cleave the purple clouds at even— 
_ Where childhood sees, with vision bold, 
The glory-girdled isles of heaven ; 
And some were like the emerald zone 
That girds the winsome Earth in June ; 
Seme like the turquoise, deep and lone, 
fet in a summer heaven at noon ; 
ome like those purple stars that rise 
As dreamy August days depart ; 
And some were of the hue that lies 
Infolded in the rose’s heart ;— 
Others there were—(I marveled why 
These threads among the weft should be)— 
Like to a sullen leaden sky 
That weepeth in a cold gray sea ; 
@r like the dun, lone autumn wold, 
When fades the fever-flush of death— 
That dashed the leaves with burning gold— 
In gray November’s frosty breath ; 
Or black and sad, like mournful Night, 
When clouds have swept from dying Day, 
And hid her diamonds from sight— 
While Dian journeyeth away. 
I langhed in very glee, to mark 
The rainbows from his shuttles slide ; 
But when the woof was drear and dark, 
I prayed him throw it all aside. 
“A thought grew in the planner’s brain,” 
Quoth he; “to weave it is my care; 
The finished web will make it plain, 
And thou shalt mark its fitness there. 
And well I know no careless thread 
F’er from these busy shuttles ran; 
Bince all were sorted in His head, 
And all are needed in His plan.” 
My brother, dost thou question fate, 
And deem Life’s somber weft unmeet ? 
God’s thought is good ; be patient, wait! 
And Death shall show thee Life complete ! 
Providence. S. W. B. 











CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY THE LATE MR. EDWARD CORNING. 





fue following article was left in manuscript by the late Mr. 
Bdward Corning of Brooklyn. It was written shortly before his 
@eath.—Enps. INDEPENDENT.) 


Why is the Church ef Christ rent and torn, and so 
weakened by divisions, that the evidence which she 
ought to give of her high character has almost ceased 
to have any influence upon a world lying in wicked- 
ness? Our national pride has been that in our union 
is strength. No man can look upon the divisions of 
our beloved Zion witbout a feeling of sorrow and deep 
humiliation. We would make all due allowance for 
the influence of education and long-established habit, 
but if the kingdoms of this world are to be given to 
Christ, and the time shall ever come when all shall 
know him, from the least to the greatest, then all 
must agree that the concentrating and attracting pow- 
er must be one, and not many. Now, one is of Paul 
and another of Apollos, but who is for Christ? For 
many centuries, the Church has been rent by disputes 
about doctrines which we fear have had more 
te do with personal pride of opinion and to gain an 
intellectual victory, than to help men on their way to 
heaven. These disputes have been carried on in a 
spirit of bitterness scarcely ever surpassed by the most 
violent. partisans in a political warfare. We think 
that seme good has resulted from these discussions, 
although often carried on with great bitterness and 
personal animosity; but it is high time they had 
eeased, and that we should take a higher aim in our 
warfare. Our country is now divided and subdivided 
into smal] sects, and in many instances these are so 
small as to be scarcely able to sustain a lingering ex- 
istence. In our rural districts, when there is a pop- 
wlation so small that but one good religious society 
could act efficiently, we find two, three, or four little 
bands, each calling themselves churches, and con- 
tending earnestly for their peculiar predilections and 
magnifying their unmeauing or at least unimportant 
diflerences ; each jealous of the other, and at the 
same time trying to convince themselves that they 
are earnestly contending for the faith once. delivered 
to the saints. 

But where is the power of the Church aconvincing, 
eonverting power? What aggression is made upon 
a world lying in its pollution? What a spectacle 
do we behold of large Christian bodies each holding 
up the injustice of the other in spreacing and estab- 
lishing its peculiar dogmas! We find aiter all 


‘our boasted progress, that missionary societies and 


large ecclesiastical bodies are contending with each 
ether who shall be the greatest, not who shall, by 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, do the most to coavince 
the world of their disinterested benevolence ; nut who 
shall do most to save men who are ready to perish, 
but who shall extend the dominion of their peculiar 
ideas the farthest. It is easy to see that unless some 
counteracting influence is brought tu bear upon this 
wide-spreading yladiatorship, many churches will be 
utterly broken up by dissensions, and, for all saving 
influences, destroyed. 

In union there is strength, but in.disunion there is 
and must continvé to be weakness. For the last two 
years there have arisen some cheering indications in 
favor of Christian Union ; but as the revival spirit 
has abated so th's zeal for union has died away, and 
we have but little left more than the remembrance of 
large ga‘herings of different denominations for prayer 
and the outpouring of brotherly sentiments. That 
there must be a greatly enlarged spirit of catiolic 
enity before the Church will be as terrible to her en- 
emies as an army with banners, must be evident. 
But the practical question to be asked and answered 
is, How is this to be brought about ? 

First, we must look upon our relations to God and 
the world, before we can well understand our posi- 
tion. The Church is said to be as a light upon a hill, 
that casts its rays all about. It cannot be hid; it 
ought not to be hid; but its light should be concen- 
trated, steady, and continuous. 

The clearest evidence of the importance of union 
is to be found in its effeets upon those who have cul- 
tivated it, and the result, so far as it has been tried, 
has proved most successful in enlarging our charity, 
deepening our spirituality, and imparting a pentecost- 
al blessing to all who have been brought under the 
influence of union prayer-meetings. Why should not 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists, Reformed Dutch churches, and 
perhaps others, concert some plan of social meetings, 
and let the world see how brethren can love one an- 
ether? The thing is practicable ; it ean and ougat to 
bedone. Do not all the churches named hold the 
great truths of Gospel unity, and are not all profess- 
ing to be engaged in the same effort, namely, to save 
men? Why, then, allow Prejudice, that hydra-head- 


on to control our feelings and form our opin- 


mselves against 
office not to unite 


religious presse 
too, are contending stoutly for this yr ve He 


government, and show as much zeal in their work as 
if the salvation of our race depended on the firm, im- 
movab'e establishment of thejr peculiar denomina- 

‘tions.: But the laity are in a favorable position to 
take ground firmly and persistently for the great 
Union sentiment among the different denominations. 
Let them cali, in every town, meetings for 
prayer and consultation, and they will find that the 
people are ready. . 

Ob that Christians and Christian ministers would 
take this subject to the Throne of Grace ; aad bathe 
themselves in that fountain of Divine love which is 
poured out for the healing of the nations! Who can 
doubt, if their motives were what they should be, 
that they would be directed by that wisdom which is 
promised to those who feel its necessity ? Something 
must be done to arouse the sleeping energy of the 
Church of Christ. Men are dying ; Satan is becoming 
more exacting in his demands upon the Church ; but 


_ there is a power in union in Chi 
po he rist, and it can be 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





“ Brnotp I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God.” 
Thus spake the proto-martyr in the expectation of 
death. And in all ages have there been those aeross 
whose vision, at their dying hour, similar scenes of 
blessedness have passed. As orbs of light meet our 
#aze when the darkness of nightfall covers the earth, 
so do scenes of glory sometimes appear to the Chris- 
tian when the shadows of evening close his day of 
life. The eye grows dim in the light of the celestial 
eity, the ear dull in strains of richest melody, the 
warmth of the body is, as it were, fanned gently away 
by the wings of angels. The domus ultima is the 
outer court of the palace of the Great King. 
“ Christ””—“ angels’’—“ beautiful”—*“ magnificent” 
—“ delightful,” was the language of the expiring Dr. 
Hope. 
«Home, home!” said Nermand Smith. “I see. 
the New Jerusalem. They praise him, they praise 
him.” 
“Now farewell world,” said Rev. Mr. Holland, 
“welcome heaven; the Day Star from on high has 
visited my heart. Oh speak it when 1 am gone, and 
preach it at my funeral. God dealeth familiarly with 
man. I feel his mercy. I see his majesty. Whether 
in the body or out of the body I cannot tell; but I see 
things that are unutterable.”’ 
“I have been,” said Walker of Truro, “upon the 
wings of cherubim. Heaven has in a manner been 
opened to me. I shall soon be there.” 
“Do you see,” said Edmund Auger, “that blessed 
assembly who await my arrival? Do you hear that 
Sweet music, with which those holy men invite me, 
that I may henceforth be a partaker of their happi- 
ness? How delightful is it to be in the society of 
blessed spirits! “Let us go. We must go. Let me 
go ” 
“You seem to enjoy foretastes of heaven,”’ said 
one to H. 8. Golding. “Oh, this is no longer a fore- 
taste,” was the joyful assent, “this is heaven! I 
not only feel the climate, but I breathe the ambrosial 
air of heaven, and svon shall enjoy the company.” 
“ Tf I must die—and die ¥ must— 
Let some kind seraph come, 
And bear me on his friendly wing 
To my celestial home. 
Of Canaan’s land, from Pisgah’s top, 
May | but have a view, 


Though Jordan should o’erflow its banks, 
I'l) boldly venture through.” 


Providence. i. 





WAKING THOUGHTS. 


W.1n what a glory wakes this Sabbath morn! 
What sudden splendors gild the Eastern skies! 
How swiftly from the shrouded valleys borne 
The mists dispel and vanish from our eyes! 





The lJichened rocks and leafless groves awake, 
And e’en these winter hills, so brown and bare, 
Back from their barren brows the shadows shake, 
And this new sheen of golden promise wear. 


So, when the Eternal Sabbath mom shall bring 

Its full release from all of Eurth’s control, 

Those purer rays, which gild each seraph’s wing, 

With light and warmth shall bathe each ransomed soul. 


No sterile waste is there, no night of sin; 

No clouds may gather, no rude winds may blow ; 
There God shall welcome each new comer in, 

To pastures green, where living waters flow. 


Oh when, sweet Sabbath, shall thy morning break, 
Down the far summits of Heaven’s hills of gold? 
When, when shall we from life’s poor dream awake, 
And God’s Eternal Heritage behold? 


Salem, Mass. S. %. D. 





A STORY FOR BUSINESS MEN'S 
DAUGHTERS. . 


“ Now, like a dear good mamma, will you please beg 
papa to buy me that beautiful set of pearls at Tiffa- 
ny’s? All the girls in our circle have some, and 
surely you would not wish me to seem odd.” 

“My dear child, it is utterly impossible ; your father 
cannot afford it, and even if he could, it would be a piece 
of useless extravagance entircly unsuited to your age. 
I consider it perfectly ridiculous to see children like 
you bedecked with trinkets like some South Sea Isl- 
ander.” 


“Why, mamma, how you astonish me! Why, every 
person knows papa is very rich, and there is Clara 
Clinton’s mother, who is acknowledged to be a lady 
of superior taste, and allows Clara to wear what she 
pleases.” 
“Mrs. Clinton has a perfect right to dress her 
daughter according to her idea; but I prefer to see 
you in the simple garb so becoming to modest girl- 
hood. Your father, darling, is very mach embar- 
rassed at present, having entered into some specula- 
tiors which I fear will prove disastrous ; we will then 
be obliged to leave this splendid house and seek one 
more suited to our means. I tell you this, my child, 
that you may not be annoying him for money for every 
elegant, costiy trifle you may be pleased with. You 
know it hurts him to refuse you.” 
“ And I have been for ever teasing him about new 
dresses and jewels. I would not have been so un- 
kind, dear mother, had I known what you say,” said 
Metta Bancroft with tearfal eyes. 
“Only thoughiless, darling,” said her mother. 
‘Now attend to your lessons—perhaps you may be 
able to turn your education to advantage, and assist 
your father, should trouble come.” 
Metta Bancroft was a noble girl. From her infancy 
she had been the light of home. With a firm will and 
keen perception of right, she never wavered when she 
knew her duty, and although reared in a home of at- 
fluence and accustomed to be petted and caressed, 
she was not spoiled. Yet she was not entirely free 
from that great error in the female character, rivalry 
about dress; and despite of her resolution, she was 
sadly disappointed about the peails. In the evening, 
when her father returned, his face looked very 
troubled. There was a mournful tenderness in his 
eye as he met his wife and daughter with their ac- 
customed kisses. The evening passed almost in si- 
lence, and when Metta had retired to her room he 
said to his wife, “ Alice, the blow has fallen at last.” 
“Thad feared so, William,” said his wife. “But 
you have done all in your power to preventit. God’s 
wili be done; we will not murmur.” 
“ And will you be willing to resign this home for 
one of poverty ?” he asked. 
“ Willingly, my husband. I weuld scorn to keep up 
a false appearance when we have not the means to 
support it.”’ 
“My noble, noble wife. You have lightened the 
burden on my heart. But will our daughter be recon- 
ciled to such a change ?” 
“She is a darling,” said the mother fondly. “ To- 
day I refused to allow her to make some expensive 
purchases, and intimated the reason; she immedi- 
aiely acknowledged the justice of my refusal, and 
was really troubled to think of the annoyance her 
many frivolous requests must have caused you.” 
The father’s eye brightened. “Our reverse may 
be a blessing for her—it will bring out and strengthen 
her character.”’ 
“ Are your hopes entirely blasted 9’ asked the wife. 
“Even the furniture will be sold to satisfy credit- 
ors. I may possibly have enough left to furnish a few 
rooms, and Mr. Greene of the insurance company has 
promised me a situation. My salary will be barely 
sufficient to support us. However, we will do the 
best we can.” 
Under the ruthless hand of the auctioneer scarce an 
article was left unsold. Objects of great value were 
sacrificed at half their cost. 
With rare determination, on the day after Mr. Ban- 
croft’s failure, his wife set out for the first time in her 
life house-hunting. Ina quiet street in Brooklyn, she 
secured the upper apartments in the house of an old 
widow lady, whose family consisted of an only daugh- 
ter. Early in the following week they removed, and 
were soon comfortably settled. 
Mr. Bancroft was happier than he expected to 
be. The little parlor, with its cane chairs and pretty 
Carpet, looked so neat and comfortable—never had 
his wife looked so beautiful. Attired ia a simple cal- 
ico, her cheek flushed, her eye beaming with happi- 
ness, and singing a song as she prepared their even- 
ing meal. Even Metta looked more dignified as she 
ree at @ small table writing copies for her scholars ; 
es: : bad obtained a position as teacher in a school. 
euiber. "sigan contentment before,” said the 
pleasure they “nar ple of fashion have no idea of the 
“ And indeed, papa,” saiq - J 
joyment and instruction in teaslang ong nore om 
than during my association with people of fashion 
The character of my pupils is an interest . 
uleresting study ; 


no two are alike. I begin to think I have found m 
vocation.” y 





would not now be so independent.” 
Metta grew up to be a true woman ; 


telligence, and Virtue. J. A. R. 





MOONLIGHT IN WINTER. 


Hew beautiful this frosty even 
The moon ascends with virgin splendor, 
Majestic in the dark, blue heaven, 
And hides the stars with radiance tender, 
As with a vail of silvery mist i 
Sirius above illumes the East 
With flickering emerald, gold, and amethyst. 


The icy fields are all aglow 
Beneath the moonlight’s wondrous glory, 
A mystic sheen appears to flow 
O’er hamiet, hills, and meadows hoary ; 
And, like the veins on beauty’s hand, 
Blue shadows stain the frozen land, 
Wherever leafless elms and maples stand. 


Pure icicles festoon the trees, 
And drape the eaves with crystal border, 
Like spears in elfin armories, 
By fairies placed in glittering order ; 
A solemn stillness reigns around, 
A slumberous calm ;—not more profound 
The quiet of the dead beneath the ground. 


But no, the ice-incrusted trees 
Now rattle to a murmuring zephyr, 
An echo of the harmonies 
The choral breezes sweep for ever, 
Girdling the earth, since time was born, 
With every music—now forlorn 
And softly plaintive, now to thunder borne. 


On scene sublime, oh wondrous night, 
That fills the soul with peace elysian ! 
O Father of eternal light! 
I thank Thee for this glorious vision— 
A boon from Thee, that mortal eyes 
From labor, grief, and care may rise, 
And gain, perchance, a glimpse of Paradise. 
Brook field, Mass. 8. G. W. B. 


Selections. 


A LADY'S TALK WITH THE POPE OF 
ROME. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 














{Tn following is an interesting extract from Miss Bremer’s 
new work, * Life in the Old World.’’} 


I saw at the further end of an oblong, light, and 
very simply furnished room, a man of stout but hand- 
some figure, standing at a writing table, dressed ia a 
long white garment, with scarlet lapels and cap. [ 
made one low courtesy at the door, another in the 
middle of the room, in obedience to the Pope’s sign to 
me to advance, and yet a third as I approached him 
and took my stand on the same little carpet with him, 
which I did in accordance with his friendly indica- 
tion of his wili. (Fer such persons as do not kneel 
to the Pope, are required by the ceremonial to make 
three courtesies or bows.) 

‘The portraits of the Pope are in general like him, 
but his full, short, and broad countenance has, when 
seen more nearly, less expression of kindness, and 
considerable more of self-will and temper, than the 
portraits exhibit. The glance of the blue eye is 
lively, but not profound, and is deficient in earnest- 
ness. The complexion and physique generally indi- 
= the best of health, a good appetite—and a good 
cook. 

The Pope cast his eye on a written paper which he 
held in his hand, and having inquired about my 
country and place of residence, added, “ You have 
written somewhat ?” 

Mysrtr—Yes, your Holiness; novels of domestic 
life—more properly descriptions of life, but in the 
form of novels. 

Tus Porr—But you are a Catholic ? 

, MysrLr—No, your Holiness—not a Roman Catho- 
ie. 
Tne Porr—Then you must become one. There is 
no completencss or consequence out of the Cathotic 
Church. 

MyseLr—Permit me, your Holiness, to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Tur Porr—Yes, ask it. 

MysreLr—I love, with my whole heart, our Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ. I believe in his divinity ; 
in his redeeming efficacy for me and the whole world ; 
1 will alone obey and serve him. Will your Holiness 
not acknowledge me as a Christian ? 

Tue Pore—For a Christian? Most certainly. But— 
Mysrir—And as a member of the Church of Curist ? 
Tur Porr—Ye—s, in a certain sense; but—ut 
then people must acknowledge as true everything 
which the Church says and enjoins. You ougit not, 
in the meantime, to believe that the Pope sends to 
hell all who do not acknowledge the infallibility of 
the Catholic Church. No; I believe that many per- 
sons of other creeds may be saved by living according 
to the truth which they acknowledge. 

MysrLr—It delights me exceedingly to hear this 
from your Holiness—because I have cherished the 
hope of finding in your Holiness a more rightoous 
judge, as regards these questions, than in many other 
Catholics, who say: “ You are nota Christian ; you 
cannot be saved if you do not, in all respects, believe 
as we and our Church do.” 

Tue Porz—In this they are wrong. But you 
see, my daughter, people should be able to give an 
account of their Christian belief; not believe alone 
in generals, but believe in the separate parts of a 
doctrine. It is already something to believe in the 
second person of the Godhead, and in his incarnation ; 
but it is necessary also to believe in the institutions 
which he founded on earth, otherwise there can be 
in reality no faith in him. 
in the Poze, The Pore is Christ’s Yepresentative on 
earth. In Sweden the people do not belleve on Christ 
and his church; the extremest intolerance exists 
toward these who think different to themselves. 
The King there has twice endeavored to introduce 
religious freedom, but they would not have it. 

MysrLtr—l know it, your Holiness ; but Sweden in 

former times suffered fiom Catholics in the country, 
and old laws still remain unrepealed in consequence. 
But it will not be long so, I hope. My countrymen 
will leara to have confidence in the power of truth 
and of Christianity. 
Tue Porr—Your reigning Queen is Catholic. 
Mysetr—Yes, your Holiness, and the noblest of 
women ; an example to her sex, an ornament to the 
throne. 
Tur Porr—All Christian princes and people onght 
to believe on the Pope, and obey him. Their not 
doing so arises from pure pride and worldly mind. 
Hence such churches have arisen. The Emperor of 
Russia will not acknowledge the Pope, because he 
wishes to be Pope himself. Queen Victoria wil] not 
acknowledge the Pope, because she herself will be 
Pope, and so it is in every country where there is a 
State church. Belief in the Pope, as the head of the 
Christian church, is the only rational and consequent 
thing; it is that alone which leads to unity and 
clearness. The Church is an organization ; @ repre- 
sentative monarchy, with its supreme head; a spir- 
itual state. If, in a state, people will not obey the 
supreme head, then there can be neither clearness 
nor order; everything becomes confusion. 

Mysritr—We believe in Jesus Christ, and acknowl- 
edge him alone as head of the Christian Caarch. 

Tre Perr—But Jesus Christ is in heaven, and 
must have a representative onearth ; and this he ap- 
pointed in the first instance in the person of the apos- 
tle Peter by the words——. You understand Latin? 

MysrLr—Pochissimo, your Holiness ; I have begun 
to learn it lately. 

Tur Pors—Very good; then you will understand 
the words, Tu es Peirus et super hanc Petram edi- 
Jicabo Ecclesiam meam, et parte infert non preva- 
lebunt adversus eam; et tibi dabo “claves calerum. 
This cignity and this power descended from Peter to 
every Pope who has succeeded him from the very 
earlicst period of os —— to the unworthy individ- 
ual who now stands before you. This i i 
and doctrine of the Church. “ a 
Mystir—We, in our Church, explain those worls of 
our Savior differently. We consider that by “ Perer” 
he intended the Rock-man; and that the acknowl- 
edgment which Peter made, “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God!” was the Rock upoa which 
Christ would build his Church, against which te 
gates of hell would not prevail. We believe that 
Christ left the keys to all of his apostles, as well as to 
Peter, with power to bind and release, And that every 
earnest Christian, whether it be the Pope in Rome, or 
a poor fisherman on our coasts, has part in this 
Church of the Rock and in its privileges, 

Tur Porr—But you have not either confession nor 
absolution ; you do not believe in the mass, nor in the 
seven sacraments. nor upon those things or ordi- 
nances which the Church of Christ appoints. He wao 
believes in one must believe in all. There is but one 
God in heaven, and but one Church on earth, in which 
he lives, by his representative, and any regulations 


~—— 





“We are all fitted to excel in some particular avo- 


eation,” sald the mother, ‘‘and we should seriously 
endeavor to know in what before we enter upom any 
work. See, my dear girl, the advantage of Yearning 
whatever we undertake perfectly. If you had wasted 
your time and talents like many a foolish person, you 


and although 
she never wore the costly pearls which she saw at 


Tiffany's, yet in the cabinet of her heart were en- 
shrined those rarer and richer pearls of Modesty, In- 


And people must belicye 


| that.” 


' ~ ~_ 


and, in order to become a perfect Christian, not 
do it by hatves—make an open confession thereof. 
MysrLr—Loving the Lord Christ, and living ac- 
cording to his commandments, are, according to our 
belief, the essentials of the Christian ! 
Tue Porr—Very good! I will tell you something. 
Pray ‘—pray for light from the Lord—for grace to 
acknowledge the truth—because this is the only 
means of attaining to it. Controversy will do no 
good. In controversy is pride and self-love. People 
in controversy make a parade of their knowledge, of 
their acuteness ; and, after all, every one continues 
to hold his own views. Prayer alone gives light and 
strength for the acquirement of truth and grace. 
Pray every day, every night before you go to rest; 
~and I bope that grace and light may be given to you. 
For God wishes that we should humble ourselves, and 
he gives his grace to the humble. And now God 
bless and keep you for time and eternity. 
This pure, priestly, and fatherly admonition was so 

» beautifully and earnestly expressed that it went to 
my. heart, and humbly and with my heart I pressed 
the hand paternally extended toward me. That it 
was the hand of the Pope did not embarrass me in 
the slightest degree, for he was really to me at this 
moment the representative of the Teacher who in life 
and doctrine preached humility, not before men, but 
before God, and taught mankind to pray tohim. The 
Pope's words were entirely true and evangelical. I 
thanked him from my entire heart, and departed more 
satisfied with him than with myself. I had stood 
before him in my Protestant pride. He had listened 
with patience, replied with kindness, and finally 
exhorted me, not with Papal arrogance, but as a true 
Gospel preacher. I parted from him with more 
humility of spirit than I had come. The Pope con- 
versed with me in French with facility and accuracy. 
His manner of speaking is lively and natural, as one 
who allows himself to converse without restraint. 





BENEFICENCE. 


TueE following lines were written in honor of John 
Thornton, whose Christian beneficence was unbounded : 


Some men make gain a fountain, wkence proceeds 
A stream of liberal and heroic deeds ; 

The swell of pity, not to be contined 

Within the scanty limits of the mind, 

Disdains the bans and throws the golden sands, 

A rich deposit, on the bordering lands. 

These have an ear for His paternal call 

Who makes some rich for the supply of all, 

God’s gift with pleasure in his praise employ, 

And Thornton is familiar with the joy. 





—Cowper. 
THE OLD HOOP-MAN AT WASHINGTON, 


Tuer is one case here of noble independence which 
is worthy of notice in every section of the country. 
The longest resident of Washington, and the most 
aged, is John Leach, known as the old hoop-man, who 
for many years has earned a subsistence by going 
from house to house, earning a scanty support for 
himself and helpless wife. He was one hundred 
the 5th of February. He was a soldier of the Revo 
lution in Gen. Wayne's bridage, and afterwards was 
forage-master. He was at Paoli, where his brothers 
Were massacred, and he narrowly escaped. He beat 
the drum at the battle of Stony Point. The record 
of his service was burnt at Maryland; and although 
when Buchanan was in Congress he endeavored ts 
get a pension for the worthy, temperate old man, the 
evidence of some of his companions was required. 
*“ And where,” said he, “ecvuld I get them, when I 
have long outlived them?’ With pride te shows 
the recommendation of Col. Seaton, Gen. Jones, and 
others, who testify to his moral integrity and worth. 
“T am content,” was the noble remark he made to 
me; * this has kept me young and unchanged for the 
last forty years.” How happy should I be if this 
simple record could move some kind hearts to re- 
member John Leach of Washington! A little more 
than a week since | saw John Leach with his bundle 
of hoops on his disabled arm ; the other held a basket 
with rough wooden spoons and simple wares. Will 
no'one give a golden pleasure to his century birthday ? 
— Correspondent of Christian Inquirer. 








THE WORD OF GOD. 


“Hz shall come down like rain upon the mown grass; as 
showers that water the earth.” 








How gently in night’s silent hours 
The dew distills upon the flowers ; 
How softly on the grass new mown 
The crystal drops of rain are strown, 
But gentler, softer, fails Thy Word, 
On Childhood’s tender heart, O Lord: 
Making the germs of grace appear 
Like snowdrops in the opening year. 
Its light reveal’d to infant eyes, 
Is darkness to the worldly wise, 
We know, we feel the Bible true, 
For ‘t has made our hearts anew. 
—Rev. Hugh Stowell. 





PICKING UP A PIN. 


A youne man once went with letters of recom- 
mendation to a large banking establishment. He 
called on the gentleman who was at the head of it, 
full of hope and coufidence that he should obtain em- 
ployment. The gentleman heard what he had to say, 
looked over his letters hastily, and then handed them 
back to him, saying, “ We've nothing for you to do, 
sir.” The young man felt his heart sink within him. 
Iie was ready to burst into tears. But there was no 
help for it, so he made his bow and retired. As he 
was passing in front of the building, there was a pin 
lying on the pavement. He stooped down, picked it 
up, and then stuck it carefully under the bosom; of his 
coat. The gentleman with whom he had just been 
speaking was standing at the window, and saw what 
took place. In an instant the thought oceurred to 
him that the young man who had such habits of care- 

fulness as to stopin such a moment of disappointment 

and pick up a pin would make a useful business man. 

Ile sent immediately and called him back. He gave 

him a humble situation in his establishment. From 

that he rose by degrees, till he became the principal 

partner in the concern, and eventually a man of iin- 

mense*wealth and the ehief banker in Paris. So 

much for good, careful habits. 





SUFFERING. 





Tnovcu sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
Though bosoms torn may be, 
Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 
Without it what were we? 
— Trench. 


SINFUL, BUT NOT FORSAKEN. 


Rey. Dr. McGi11, Professor in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, preached in the late Dr. Alexander's 
church in this city on the National Fast-day, and said : 
“When Charles V. imperiously required tie con- 
fession of Augsburg to be abandoned, and gave the 
Protestant leaders only six months more in which to 
make up their minds finally, the cause of the Reform- 
ation was thought to be hopeless. But Luther ex- 
claimed : ‘I saw a sign in the heavens, out of my 
window at night—the stars, the hosts of heaven, held 
upina vault above me; and yet I could see no pil- 
lars on which the Master had made it to rest. But I 
had no fear it would fall. Some men look about for 
the pillars, and would fain touch them with their 
hands, as if afraid the sky would fall. Poor souls! 
Is not God always there?’ The pillarsof our vault so 
beautifully starred below the heavens, our federal 
arch, are falling, and the arch itself is breaking, and 
all expedients to prop and restore it have utterly 
failed. And now, the great question in this extremity 
of peril is, where is our God? We are sure he is 
angry with us; our sin has found us out. But is he 
gone for ever?” 








MAN. 








ApmirE, exult—despise—laugh, weep—for here 

There is such matter for ali feeling ;—Man! 

Tnou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
—Byron. 


GREAT SWELLING WORDS. 


“Tat was a most masterly performance,” said 
Mr. Balloon to his friend Mr. Jones, as they emerge] 
from the church where Rev. Mr. Gassmann had t eea 
discoursing on the Relation of the Infinite to the 
Impessible. ‘ Yes—no,” replied Mc. Jones, “I sup- 
pose it was very fine, but it was out of my depth. I 
confess to being one of the sheep who ‘ looked up and 
were not fed.’” ‘“ That’s because you haven't got a 
metaphysical mind,” said Mr. Ballooa, regarding his 
friend with pity; “you've got a certain facility of 
mind, but I suspect you haven't the logical grasp 
requisite for the comprehension of such a sermon as 

“}'m afraid [haven’t,” said Mr. Jones. “I 
teli you what it is,” continued Mr. Balloon, “ Mr. 
Gassmann has got @ head. He is an intellectual 
giant. I hardly know whether he is greater as a 
subjective preacher or in the luminous objectivity of 
his argumentum ad hominem. as an inductive 
reascrer, too, he is perfect'y great. With what 
synthetica! power he refuted the Homoiousian theory ! 
I tell you, Homo‘ousianism will be nowhere aficr 
‘his!” “To tell the truth,” said Mr. Jones, “I went 
‘o sleep at that long word, and didn’t wake up till he 
was on Theodicy.” “Ah yes!” said Mr. Balloon, 
“thet was a splendid specimen of rativcinative word. 
painting. I was completely carried away wien, in 
his singularly terse and marrowy style, he took an 
evalegical view of the anthropological’—but at this 








which he has appointed. This yeu must understand, 


peint Mr. Balloon “soared aloft” so high, that he left 
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A SABBATH-SCHOOL INCIDENT. 
Ar a meeting in Exeter Hall, London, where there 
was a vast number of Sabbath-school children as- 
sémbled, a clergyman arose on the platform, and told 
them of two bad little boys whom he had once known, 
and of a good little girl whom he afterwards learned 
to know. This little girl had been to Sabbath-school, 
where she had learned “to do good every day.” 
Seeing two little boys quarreling, she went up to 
them, told them how wickedly they were acting, 
made them desist from quarreling, and in the end 
told them to attend Sunday-school. These boys were 
JimandTom. “ Now, children,” said the gentleman, 
“would you like to see Jim ?”” 
All shouted with one voice, “ Yes, yes !” 
“Jim, get up!’ said the gentleman, looking over 
to another part of the stage. A reverend-looking 


missionary arese and looked smilingly upon the 
children. 


“‘ Now would you like to see Tom ?” 

“ Yes, yes!” resounded through all the house. 

“Well, look at me—I am Tom, and I too have been 
a missionary for many years. Now, would you like 
to see little Mary Wood?” 

The response was even more loud and earnest than 
before, “Yes!” 

“Well, do you see that lady over there in the blue 
silk bonnet ?—that is little Mary Wood, and she is my 
wife!” 








SuccrssruL Newsparers.—We learn that from 
Monday next our neighbors of The Tribune will 
stereotype their daily edition, of which they are cir- 
culating some 60,000 copies every morning. Their 
weekly paper, of which about 200,000 copies are 
printed, has been stereotyped for three months past, 
as well as the semi-weekly edition of the same jour- 
nal, with a circulation of about 40,000. Taking all 
their editions together, they make about 640,000 
Tribunes every week. Their recent bid for $50,009 
United States bonds, under the late 12 per cent. lean, 
would seem to indicate a plethora of pocket-money 
quite convenient in these times. It is understood 
that the profits of their business last year were nearly 
$100,000. From The Evening Post, having fuliy 
realized all the ends which he proposed to himself in 
embracing the profession of journalism, Mr. John 
Bigelow has retired, and Mr. Parke Godwin becomes 
the purchaser of his interest. The Evening Pose 
divided $69,000 profits last year between its three 
proprietors. The Independent has more than doubled 
its circulation during the past year, and now pub- 
lishes near 70,000 copies weekly.—N. Y. Cowrier. 





Nationa, Sins.—“ If I were in America I think I 
should preach everywhere against slavery, whic is 
the crying sin of that land. But here I preach 
against Arminianism, for that is the crying one with 
us, and may God deliver us from it!”—C. H, Spur- 
geon. 





Lapies, don’t cover your ears with your hair. It 
is a bad practice. Not only is your hearing made 
less acute, but the skin of the ear, and especially the 
lining down to the drum, for want of complete ven- 


ulation, is very apt to become diseased.—Dr. Di» 
Lewis. 








Foreign Miscellany. 


JOTTINS BY THE WAY. 
BY REV. DR. PERKINS. 








Buistot, Ene., Jan. 21, 1861. 
Messrs. Epirors : Each note I have sent you I 
have regarded as my last; but as I advance on my 
delightful tour in England, I find myself in eonstaut 
temptation to forward to you a few jottings by the 
way, and I cannot promise that I may not in future 
oecesionally yield to that temptation. Here at oli 
Bristol, for instance, the shades of revered naines 
and memories so thicken around me, that I can hard- 
ly forbear to refer to them. Here are the ashes of 
the great Rovert Hall and John Foster,—and here 
Whitheld and Wesley figured largely in their illustri- 
ous career. 
The exceeding natural beauties and artistic inter- 
est of Bristol and its environs, also deeply impress 
the traveler, especially those of Clifton, the upper 
suburb, which is hardly surpassed, in both these re- 
spects, even in old England. On oue lofty hight, a 
very commanding eminence, rises the Observatory. 
Near it is one of the massive towers intended to sup- 
port the projected bridge over the Avon, which here 
passes down a gorge toward the Severn that reminds 
one of Niagara at Suspension Bridge. The stream 
is of course small in comparison ; but the distance to 
be spanned is quite as great, and the hizht from the 
water is greater. Crowning another hight—Brandon 
Hill—is the famous rampart that wes occupied by 
Cromwell and Fairfax, when they routed the Royal- 
ists and took Bristol. This stronghold is now mounted 
by two Russian guns, taken at Sevastopol. 
The buildings of Clifton are fronted with the fine 
Bath stone, and present a fine appearance, esoecially 
along the broad streets and avenues, and around the 
extensive squares, which are a striking feature of 
this grand suburb of private residences. I shoul! 
not, however, say syuares—tor we seldom see a right 
angle—the streets and ranges rather jollowing the 
natural irregularities of the surface of the steep hill- 
sides and swelling slopes, and forming most graceful 
crescents. This form of blocks and ranges of buil:!- 
ings, by the way, is becoming a striking feature of the 
new portions of London and other English cities, an‘ 
might be a great improvement, at least to the eye, in 
our American cities. 
I must not linger on the place, but recur for a mo- 
ment to those revered names- —not to echo their world- 
wice fame, but rather to give expression to a kind of 
mischievous satisfaction I feel on learning, in this 
near view of them, that even Hall and Foster hed 
their weaknesses—enough at least to bring tiem down 
within the sympathies of our common humanity, tow- 
ering like lofty palm-trees, without gnarl or excres- 
cence, as they seem to do, seen only in the distance. 
The son-in-law of Robert Hall, for instance, can show 
the study table of the great divine, in the drawer of 
which lie, side by side, about a dozen tobacco-pipes— 
all uncleaned—just as Mr. Hall left them. Let no 
American smoker—and especially no clerical smoker 
—draw comtort from this announcement; for a ne- 
cessity was laid upon Robert Hall by his physicians, 
(the wisdom of which prescription I may question,) 
to smoke for the purpose of allaying the acute and 
almost constant pain which he long suffered from a 
chronic disease. Mr. Hall had a rich vein of cheer, 
aad in the luils of pain sometimes indulged in strains 
of pleasantry. On one occasion, for example, in a 
drawing-room, he so entertained a cluster of ladies by 
his humor as to throw them into loud peals of laugh- 
ter. The celebrated Matthew Wilkes, at another cor- 
ner of the drawing-room, was so much disturbed 
thereby, that he advanced and administered a public 
admonition to Mr. Hall, to which the latter responded : 
“ Brother Wilkes, we both have our foibles; and 
which is the worst—for me to bring mine into the 
drawing-room, or you to carry yours into the pulpit ?” 
It was with no small gratification that I visited the 
Broadmead chapel, and stood in the oaken pulpit 
where Robert Hall used to preach, now the oldest 
dissenting plaee of worship in Bristol. 
John Foster was noted here for his parsimony in the 
line of clothing ; probably, however, more from habit 
than from taste. He would wear a hat till it might 
better become a collier than a minister of the Gospel, 
and his garments were not often laid under the pen- 
ance of a clothes-brush, even after he had walked in 
the mud. Though a preacher, Mr. Foster did not often 
preach, but he toiled severely in his study. I am as- 
sured by excellent authority, that he had not the least 
s) mpathy with the doctrine of Universalism, whatever 
shade of encouragement any clauses of his earlier 
willngs May seem to give to it. 
In Bristol, Whitfield commenced his out-of-door 
preaching. Rejected from the church, he said, ‘‘ Now 
I'll take the field,’ and on that went and preached on 
Haieham Mount, four miles from Bristol, having the 
heavens for his canopy, and the rocks and hills for 
his sounding-board ; and there he perceived the im- 
pression made by his preaching from the white 
steaks on the black cheeks of the colliers, caused by 
their falling tears. 
The wife of a good curate of Kingswood tells me 
that the grandfathers of their flock still remem»er 
hearing the clarion voice of John Wesley, preaching 
in the open air, even at their homes. 
I have visited the Bristol Baptist College—the oldest 
Ba;tist college in England. In its library is a very 
interesting collection of the early editions of our 
English Bible—among them, the only copy of Tyn- 
dali’s in existence. There, too, I saw the concord- 
ance used by John Bunyan in Bedford jail, while 
writing the Pilgrim’s Progress ; and, besides a great 
many other antiquities of deep interest, there is the 
ouly original likeness of Oliver Cromwell now extant. 
From an autograph note of Comwell preserved there, 
I copird the following sentence, viz. : 
“Capt. UNDERWOOD: 
“I desire the guardes may be well strengthened and 
looked unto, till a new breast-work be made about the 


gravel, and a new work half musket-shot behind the 
ould werks, etc, ' 


(Signed) Yours, Oviver CromwELu. 





the more terrestrial Jones in statu quo —Examiner. 
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- ward a climax. 
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—a hint which I would beg to commend to our Amer- 
ican Presidents, both a and the incoming, 
I have attended an {nteresting public meeting at, 
the Victoria Rooms, in C init behalfof the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. Atithe dogp(of, this~meeting, 
after nine o’elock in the evening, My presence sug- 
gesting the condition of Ame+ita, it proposed by 
a gentleman on the platform, that Christians should 
bear America on their hearts fn their daily prayers; 
to which another gentleman from the audience 
responded by proposing that those who were inclined 
should remain, after the missionary meeting was dis- 
missed, and hold a little season of prayer for our 
country, now so sorely distracted. More than half 
the congregation remained, and three prayer’ were: 
fervently offered in succession for that kind land 
across the oce an—for the dear Christians and churches 
there, now so deeply tried and alarmingly threatened. 
It was tome a very affectingly interesting termination 
of the services of the evening. Such prayer will not 





wee 


Christians here to see the United States rent aswnder,. 
but it would quite break their hearts to see Northern: 
Christians yielding to any unhallowed compromises. 
with the sin and the curse of oppression, under the 
pressure of the present crisis. 

I have also attended a delightful drawing-room 
party at Clifton. These religious gatherings in Eng- 
land seem to me to be among the most heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus that I have ever enjoyed. In 
this instance about forty intelligent and devoted Chris- 
tians were present, ministers and ladies and gentle- 
men of several denominations. Tea and coffee were 
served. Then followed religious services, consisting 
of a hymn, and the reading of the Scriptures, (too 
ofien omitted on like occasions in America,) and 
prayer. Then I spoke an hour on missionary topics ; 
afterwards questions were asked and answered for 
half an hour; refreshments followed; and at the 
close singing and prayer. 

Yesterday (the Sabbath) I preached in the morning 
in Highbury chapel in Clifton to a fine large Congre- 
gational audience—the elite of the Dissenters. here, 
who are qnite wealthy. Rev. David Thomas, a 
Welshman, of giant frame and stronger intellect, is 
the pastor. There are now twelve floarishing Con- 
gregational churches in Bristol, where there were but 
four a quarter of a century ago 

In the evening I preached in a Baptist chapel (King- 
street chapel) in the old city of Bristol, where Rev. 
Mr. Bosworth is pastor, who is connected with the 
Baptist College, and is reputed the most learned man 
in Bristol. Our good Baptist brethren took up @ 
handsome collection at the close of the meeting for 
the Turkish Missions Aid Society. The Baptists here 
practice open communion. 

Bristol is said to be the most religious city in the 
kingdom, and as such is often designated Goshen. 
It stood at the head ef the list in the church-going 
census that was taken throughent England a few 
years ago. My recollections of the place will ever be 
most grateful. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Perks. 





A New Anecdote of Garibald:.—A correspondent of 
The Independent, writing to us from Europe, says : 

“While on the steamer from Nap!esto Alexandria, I had 
freqvent conversations with a very intelligent Italian 
gentleman, who is honored in possessing the respect and 
esteem of Garibaldi. He stated that on going to Caprera 
te visit Garibaldi, after a separation of seven years, the 
General instantly recognized him as one of the friends 
who had shared his exile in America. He soon inquired, 
‘How is Muccei, iny old employer on Staten Island? 
Receiving a favorable answer to this question, Garinaldi 
next asked, ‘Is his business prosperous?’ On being an- 
swered that the manufacture of the new diaphanous can- 
dles was beginning to prove profitable, Garibaldi quickly 
responded, ‘Iam glad of it; for when we used to make 
candles together we had to pay eleven cents a pound for 
ta'low, and s#ld the candies for twelve cents a pound, 
Of course we could not make money under those circum- 
stances.” Garibaldi then produced a candle, which he 
stated to be one of a box of diaphanous candles which his 
old friend Muccei had presented to him. This scene oc- 
curred in the presence of the Freuch Consul, the Gov- 
ernor of the neighboring island, and one of his associates. 
Not many eminent public men would have referred to 


manner. Indeed, after seeing thousands of Garibaldians, 
and conversing with many of the Italian, English, and 
Hungarian voluntee:s, I can truly state that all unite in 
testifying that the simplicity of Garibaldi’s character is 
equaled only by its purity.” 


A Yevp 1:to the Offices of The Loadon Timos.—A French 
tourist, who has visited the office of the Thunderer, fur- 
nishes sume interesting items respecting the internal 
economy of that vast establishment that we have not 
before seen mentioned. Adjoining the editorial room— 
which is large, well-lighted, and fitted up with desks 
comprising every convenience for writing—is a dining- 
room for the editors, and the archive room, where are 
stored all the files of J'he Times since its foundation. 
Next to the archive room are the proot-readers’ rooms, 
where are hundreds of dictionaries snd encyclopedias in 
all languages and relating tu all subjects. A dozen proof- 
readers are employed during the day and auother dozen 
during the night. They have an eating-rooin adjoining 
that where they work, and their meals are provided at 
the expense of the establishment. The administration of 
The Times has nothing to do with the subscriptions to 
the paper. Smith, of the Strand, sees to the mailing of 
the papers, of which he takes thirty thousand daily. The 
remainder are bought by one eee he and seveuty news- 
dealers, who pay in advance. The paper is sold to them 
at Jess than cost, the proprietors looking to the advertise- 
ments fur remuneration. The wear and tear produced by 
the perpetual motion which reigns in this immense 
establishment are so great that it is necessary to rebuild 
and strengthen once every two years the lower stories of 
the building. 

The Deadiy Cald.—The mortality of London for the 
week ending Saturday, January 19th, reached the ap- 
palling number of 1,926 deaths—an amount which not 
only exceeds the estimated number by 585, but is about 
double the average of afew weeks during the autumn. 
When we remember the unprecedented quantity of rain 
that fell in the year 1860, we could hardly have a better 
illustration of the comparative effects of cold and damp 
on the public health. Of course we were prepared to 
find that the increased aggregate was chiefly due to 
acute disease, especially of the respiratory organs. Ac- 
cordingly we are told that “pulmonary complaints, ex- 
clusive of phthisis, carried off in the week 702 persons, 
while the corrected average for corresponding weeks is 
only 301,” and that among these deaths from bronchitis 
have been nearly three times as numerous as usual at 
this time of the year. Apoplexy has been so com non 
during this cold season that it is stated by one eminent 
physician to have almost assumed an “ epidemic ” form ; 
we are surprised, therefore, that it does not exceed the 
average in this return by more than 44 to 30; but paral- 
ysis has increased in a still greater proportion, and 
“heart diseases are fatal in 119 cases, while the average 
is only 53.” We learn from Dr. Letheby’s reports that in 
the city of London the same general results have been 
obtained in that district, though of a still more marked 
character, and the mortality there during last week 
actually rose within seven of the level reached at the 
hight of the cholera in 1848. There is no appeal from 
facts of this kind. ‘Bracing ” weather puts our consti- 
tutions to a severe test, and where the flickering torch is 
extinguished it is highly probable that the vital flame is 
preportionately dimmished even in the hardiest. Con- 
sidering the present low type of disease, and the all but 
universal demand for stimulants in cases for which bleed- 
ing used to be esteemed a sovereign remedy, it is painful 
to think what might have been the effect upon the half- 
famished population in the east of London, who have no 
means of resisting the first assaults of sickness except 
by ob'aining admission to the work-house or the hospital, 
had the frost lasted as long as those of 1796 and 1814. 

It is destitution which, by lowering the stamina and 
reducing the means of nutrition and clothing just when 
food and warmth are most essential to life, swells the 
death-rate so fearfully. It is too probable that a large 
proportion of the — mortality was preventible—if 
those evils can be called preventible which nothing but 
habits of providence still rarely cultivated among our 
working orders, or a perfect system of occasional relief 
still remaining to be devised, could have availed to ward 
off. A “struggle for existence” (to use an expression 
that has lately become popular) is perpetually going on, 
—not, indeed, in the form of competition between differ- 
ent classes of society, but in the form of selt-preservation 
among the lowest class. So long as there exists a vast 
body of workmen absolutely without capital or savings, 
and dependent on daily labor for daily subsistence, the 
accidents of temperature must swell the biils of mortality 
indefinitely. Cold immeasurably increases the poor man’s 
warts, while it cuts short his avility to supply them, and 
sends him wandering about the streets. No wonder that 
he is tempted to spend the first sixpence which he receives 
in the purchase of stimulants to overcome the stupor of 
semi-starvation, which is too often attributed to drunken- 
hess,when it is reallythe symptom of anarrested circulation 
and an exhausted brain. The genera} good health of sail- 
ors in the Arctic regions proves nothing against the de- 
pressing influence of cold, for these sailors are picked men, 
in the prime of life, provided with the most generous diet, 
end pretected with the utmost care against the effects of 
the climate. Under such circumstances it may, perhaps, 
be pessible to become “ acclimatized” and to feel the 
cold less the longer the exposure to it; but, where 
each succeeding day’s starvation is drawing u pon a stock 
of strength always waning and never replenished, the 
very oppesite result must follow, and disease progress to- 
The mortality of the last week of frost 
has been heavier than that of any which preceded it, and 
no consicerable diminution must be expected for so 
little tine. Happily, we have now turned the third week 
January. after which period, we are taught, by “an aver- 
age of 79 years,” to expect a rise of temperature. If the 
¢ld proverb is to be verified by an early and hot summer 
following on this memorable winter, let us not too hastily 
wish the frost back again, or forget that the weather 
which gives tone to the nerves and a hightened air of 
comfort to the firesides of the rich, is far more noxious 
than the droughts of July or the dreaded effluvia of the 


Thames, and caries famine and death to the poor man’s 
h 


1ome.— London Times. 





“Huntington, June 6, 1645.” 


The Expense of setting up a telegraph line in England 


is from $300 to $350 per mile 


be unavailing: It would almost break the hearts of" 


their former humble labors in such a frank, unaffected - 
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Furopean Weeds in America—On 0 
ebec, when some of the most distinguish 
in America were in our company, we heard, 
versaiion relating to whiws and red-ski 
American wild plants disappear before Eur 
ust as the aborigines do before the immigr: 
ever the Europeans come, they say, there 
springs up a European vegetation, whic! 
energetically, and drives out that native to 
In muny cases, of course, this adnits of ex 
when Europeans sow various kinds of corn 
world, it is very conceivable that they may 
seeds of a weeds; but sometimes ther 
appear something almost mysterious in ¢ 
When, for example, Europeans pass only oj 
the forest or district previously peopled only 
and make their bivouac fire and their niz 
there, the place is thenceforth marked by t 
up of European wild plants Railreads have 
across regions hitherto untrodden; and alo 
sprouted forth, not American, but new Euro; 
«The Indians,” raid my esteeined informant, | 
made the same remark, and have given to a 
monly appearing under such circumstances, ( 
Plentain, or Planiago Major,) the name 0! 
Maw’s Footstep.”"—7Trave/s in Canada. and ‘' 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, by J. 
New Uses of Cotten.—Mr. Mercer of Ac 
discovered a way of preparing calico for p 
impre ssi ns, which being dyed with a madd 
fast pictures that cannot be washed out. e 
portraits thus produced which Jook as wel 
aper; ond it may be that sorae Ingenious 
Fn in this discovery a new Tee enad 
otogr: phing the owner’s portralt sin 
poe S = Be ai his initials. oapre | 
Mr. Mercer’s is worth notice : he dips pengpeynte 
kind of cold bath, whereby it undergoes a tri 
somewhat similar to that of payer into pa 
acquires a s'ifiness which no hent will alters 
What will “outfitters” say to this /—a ma 
lars and wristtands which will not beco 
Glasgow Guardian. ; 
The Engtish Questiou of Legitimacy.—| 





singular coincidence that tnis weck our |’ 
shou!d have to decide a claim to legitimac 
of one’of the unrecognized members of ov 
Femily, and that it show'd resemble in- mo 
case now before the French tribunals. Th: 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, was youn 

George IL, as Prince Jerome was of the Fi 

The Duke married a lady of untitled famils 
Privee. The Duke, after having had his ima 
nized, repudiated his wite aud offspring with: 

sons; so did the Prince. The Dake married av 


Prince; and again both second marriages wi 
as legal ones, that of the Prince because a 
reviously been provided, but by unjustimes 


uke because his first matrimonial engagen 
vate ow. and1o have publicly announce: 
would have rendered him liable to a pena't 
Here, however, the resemblance ends. Th 
Duke was jong kept unaware of her royal bi 
of George ILL., and was not made aware o! 
long aiter she had grown up and had got nu 
Serres. Documents prove that George Tl 
Kent, the Earl of Chatham, (W. Pitt.) a 
known persons, were aware of the relatio 
ognized it in various ways; the King him: 
ing to his wronged niece the sum of £15,00 


ompense for the misfortunes she may 

thiough her father.” Mrs. Ryves, the pet 
to the Probate Court under the recen: Le 
lavation Act, and claims, as the eldest su 
ter of Mrs. Serres,—properly Duchess of C1 
Lancaster,—revenues from the latter amo 
lion, and bequests froin the Royal Fami y 


dred thousand pounds more. Yesterday 

clared in favor of the legitimacy of Mr 
whole case is one which more than reali. 
of the wiidest romancer, and is another 
mannir in which fact transcends fictio 
change of circumstance. A! those who 
est in learning the full particulars of this 1 
nary story of modern lite will do well to s 


plicit published for Mrs. Ryves, (we scare. 
else io call her.) some year or so ago, by 
our } resent publisher, au adve rtisement 7 
appcars in another page. Mrs. Ryvos, 
long sufiered from undeserved privation, a 
through poverty, to prosecute her claim 
enactment, to which I have referred, affor 
paratively simple mode of redress. O° 
will now be necessary to establish her (it 
in question.— The Jial. 
Sir G. C. Lewis on New Zealand. 
Secretary has administered an admiral: 
helligerent settlers in New Zealand. The 
of the war party in the Islauds was thé 
should maintain a large army foc their « 
any reward but the honor of the serv) 
Government were to provide an army a 
New Zealand colonists were to till their 
age their afluirs, and nod august approv 
state. No, says Sir G. C. Lewis, that thee 
Arcadian. There are limits 10 the prine 
Britain is to defend her colonists withou 
ted to control them in that glorious exe 
independence, the getting into wars. li 
ern, politely insinuates the Baronet, you 
a little. The Home Government will ; 
allowance of men and money, but soni 
do for yourselves. Served them right, 5 
Souls for Sale.—It is a strange thing 
confronted, in the latter half of the Xi 
abuses at which we shake our heads, 
Tefleciiens on the advancement of the a. 
them in the history of the IXth. Ther 


was a time when the appointment of a | 
over a congregation by mere money bare 
to be a right and Christian thing. Ye 
last, the presentation to the living of 5! 
folk was sold in Garraway’s Coflee-hon 


the parish had been a horse to ride upon 
We cane wiitten above the words * soul 
in this we ae hardly correct. The soul 
the bargain. Mr. Clark, the auctionec! 
ness better than to say much about then 
stiperd, £500, and of the house, and of 
in the neighborhood, that he spoke. The 
down at £2,800; the souls fell in asa) 


Who was the successfal bidder we kno 
he is fathcr of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
Tom intv the army, and Dick to the Bar 
stupid, dawdling, good-for-nuthing Har 
on his mind. He has now found the p 
less. For ten, twenty, thirty years the 
instruction, guidarce, consolation, whi 
from their pastor, will be dispensed to t 
Shelfanger by Harvy. The powers of 
tain points possessed by the Euglish 


things to us most amazing; they let! 
to guide and guard thcir souls, by me 
would not for a momen! tolerate in th 
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Furopean Weeds in America—On our return to 
Quebec, when some of the most distinguished naturalists 
in America were in our company, we heard, during a con- 
versaiion relating to whites and red-skins, that the 
American wild plants disappear before European weeds, 
just as the aborigines do before the immigrants. Where-4 
evér the Europeans come, they say, there immediately 
springs up a European vegetation, which takes root 
energetically, and drives out that native to the country. 
In many cases, of course, this adits of explanation, as 
when Europeans sow various kinds of corn from the old 
world, it is very conceivable that they may also sow the 
seeds of many weeds; bit sometimes there does really 
ag something almost mysterious in the process, 
When, for example, Europeans pass only once through 
the forest or district previously peopled only by Indians 
and make their bivouac fire and their night quarters 
there, the place is thenceforth marked by the spriaving 
up of European wild plants  Railreads have been carried 
acr(ss regions hitherto untrodden; and along the line 
sprouted forth, not American, but new European wees. 
“The Indians,” raid my esteeined informant, “ have long 
made the same remark, and have given to a weed, com- 
monly appearing under such circumstances, (the Eng'ish 
Plentain, or Plantago Major,) the name of the White 
Ma.’s Footstep.”— Travels in Canada. and Through the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, by J. G. Kohl. 

New Uses of Cotten.—Mr. Mercer of Accriazton has 
discovered a way of preparing calico for photozraphic 
impr ssicns, which being dyed with a madder color, are 
fast pictures that cannot be washed out. We have seen 
portraits thus produced which jook as well as thos? on 

aper; ond it may be that sore ingenious persons will 
End in this diseovery a new mode of marking linen, by 
photogr:phing the owner’s portrait thereon ins‘ead of 
wiiting or working his initials. Another discovery of 
Mr. Mercer’s is worth notice : he dips calico into a certain 
kind of cold bath, whereby it undergoes a transformation 
somewhat similar to that of parer into parchment, and 
acquires a s‘iffmess which no hext will afterwards soften. 
What will “outfitiers” say to this ?—a material for col- 
lars and wristhands which will not become limp?— 
Glasgow Guardian. 

Th: English Question of Legitimacy.—It is rather a 
singular coincidence that tnis weck our Probaie Court 
should have to decide a claim to legitimacy on the part 
of oneof the unrecognized members of our own Royal 
Femily, and that it shou'd resemble in many points the 
case now before the French tribunals. The late Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, was younger brother of 
George IL, as Prince Jerome was of the First Napoleon. 
The Duke married a lady of untitled family ; so did the 
Prirece. The Duke, after having had his marriage recog- 
nized, repudiated his wife and offspring without moral rea- 
sons; se did the Prince. The Duke married again ; sodid the 
Prince; and again both second marriages were estimated 
as legal ones, that of the Prince because a divorce had 

reviously been provided, but by unjust means ; that of the 
Duke because his first matrimonial engagement was a pri- 
vate one, andto have publicly announced it afterwards 
would have rendered him liable to a penalty for bigamy. 
Here, however, the resemblance ends. The child of the 
Duke was jong kept unaware of her royal birth by the order 
of George ILI., and was uot made aware of the fact antil 
long aiter she had grown up and had got married to Mr. 
Scrres. Documents prove that George IIL, the Dake of 
Kent, the Earl of Chatham, (W. Pitt.) and other well- 
known persons, were aware of the relationsiip and 1ec- 
ognized it in various ways; the King himselt bequeath- 
ing to his wronged niece the sum of £15,000, “as a rec- 
ompense for the misfortunes she may have known 
thiough her father.”’ Mrs. Ryves, the petitioner, came 
to the Probate Court under the recent Legitimacy Dec- 
laration Act, and claims, as the eldest surviving dangh- 
ter of Mrs. Serres,—properly Duchess of Cumberland and 
Lancaster,—revenues from the latter amounting to a mil- 
lion, and bequests froin the Royal Family above a hund- 
dred thousand pounds more. Yesterday the Court de- 
clared in favor of the legitimacy of Mrs. Ryves. The 
whole case is one which more than sealizes the dreams 
of the wildest romancer, and is another proof of the 
manner in which fact transcends fiction in absolute 
change of circumstance. A!l those who feel an inter- 
est in learning the full particulars of this most extraordi- 
nary story of modern liie will do well to send for a pam- 
phiet published for Mrs. Ryves, (we scarcely know what 
else io call her,) some year or so ago, by Mr. Freeman, 
our } resent publisher, au advertisement respecting which 
appears in another page. Mrs. Ryves,1 may add, has 
long sufiered from undeserved privation, aad was unable, 
through poverty, to prosecute her claims, until the late 
enactment, to which I have referred, afforded her a com- 
paratively simple mode of redress. Other proceedings 
will now be necessary to establish her title to the tunds 
in question.— The Dial. 

Sir G. C. Lewis on New Zealand.—The Colonial 
Secretary has administered an admirable lecture to the 
belligerent settlers in New Zealand. The simple request 
of the war party in the Islands was that Great Britain 
should maintain a large army for their detense, without 
any reward but the honor of the service. The Home 
Government were to provide an army and pay it; the 
New Zealand colonists were to till their fields, and man- 

age their afluirs, and nod august approval to the parent 
state. No, says Sir G. C. Lewis, that theory is a little too 
Arcadian. There are limits 10 the principle that Great 
Britain is to defend her colonists without being permit- 
ted to control them in that glorious exercise of colonial 
independence, the getting into wars. If you are to gov- 
ern, politely insinuates the Baronet, you must try to fight 
a little. The Home Government will give you a fair 
allowance of men and money, but somewhat you must 
do for yourselves. Served them right, Sir George. 

Souls for Sale.—It is a strange thing to find ourselves 
confronted, in the latter half of the XIXth century, by 
abuses at which we shake our heads, with complacent 
refleciiens on the advancement of the age, when we meet 
them in the history of the [Xth. There probably never 
‘was a time when the appointment of a pastor to preside 
over a congregation by mere money bargain was believed 
to te a right and Christian thing. Yet, on Wednesday 
last, the presentation to the living of Shelfanger in Nor- 
folk was sold in Garraway’s Coflee-house as coolly as if 
the parish had been a horse to ride upon or a cake to eat. 
We have written above the words * souls for sale.” But 
in this we aie hardly correct. The souls were given into 
the bargain. Mr. Clark, the auctioneer, knew his busi- 
ness better than to say much avoutthem. It was of the 
stipend, £500, and of the house, and of the jolly squices 
in the neighborhood, that he spoke. These were knocked 
down at £2,800; the souls fell in as a matter of course. 
Who was the successfal bidder we know not. Probably 
he is father of Tom, Dick, and Harry, and having put 
Tom into the army, and Dick to the Bar, he had felt that 
stupid, dawdling, good-for-nuthing Harry was a weight 
on his mind. He has now found the place for his hope- 
less. For ten, twenty, thirty years the bread of ‘ife, the 
instruction, guidaice, consolation, which men look for 
from their pastor, will be dispensed to the parishioners of 
Shelfanger by Harry. Vhe powers of endurance in cer- 

tain points possessed by the English people, are of all 
things to us most amazing; they let men be appointed 
to guide and guard thcir souls, by methods which they 
would rot for a moment tolerate in the appointment of 
men to tend their cattle or to brush their boots.—Diul. 

Michael Augelo ana Pops Juiius—Through the 
envious intrigues of Bramante, M. Angelo was engaged to 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. In vain he repre- 
sented that his art was sculpture, and proposed Raphael 
in his stead. The Pope was intiexible, and in May, 1503, 
the ceiling Was commenced. Being iznorant of fresco 
painting, M. Angelo at tirst engaged mediocre artists to 
assist him with his work ; but one day ina fit of irritation 
he drove them away, and crased all they had accomplished. 
Another difficulty was caused by the scaffolding. Hitherto 
the rude plan had been adopted of nailing a beam from 
timber to timber, which, being pulled down after the 
painting was completed, lett the unsightly marks of the 
nails’ indentures in the plaster. This did not satisfy M. 
Angelo. His ready wit designed a scaffolding which 
should meet every necessity, and which is the model of 
those used with but slight alteration at the present day. 
Meanwhile, he shut himself up alone in the chapel, 
exciting the curiosity of the Pope, and disputing angrily 
with his messengers. Julius was in a fever of excite- 
ment. The man who had boasted that he “ was lord and 
mastcr of human cattle,” had at last found one not so 
ready to bend to the yoke. * When will you have done ?” 
roared the Pope’s legaies. ‘*When it is convenieat,” 
quietly replied the painter. At last they tore down the 
scaffolding, and, amidst a clamor of admicatiun, the Dante 
of Painting was revenled to the world. In November, 
1509, “Rome itself.” says Vasari, “rushed to the Sistine 
chapel.” Julius was the first to go. “ You must put a 
little gold on the figures,” said he; “my chapel will 
seem very poor.” “Those whom I have painted were 
the poor of this world,” proudly rejoined M. Angelo. And 
the paintings remained untouched.—Zelectic Review, 

The Emperor of Fravco, it is said, has at last given nis 
sanction to the project of making a railway from Calais 
to Dover. This stupendous project contemplates a tunnel 
under the English Channel, a distance of nineteen mites. 
The engineer states that no intrusion of water need be 
applehended, as the ground is mostly hard rock. A 
company of speculatois in Paris have taken up the mat- 
ter, and are estimating the extreme cost of the tunnel. 

tis said the works are to be executed at a fixed price by 
Contiactors, with every guarantee of responsipility. 

An extravagant Marzhionoss was assailed by a num- 

er of Paris tradesmen for payment of $60,000 debts, 

The husband proved in court that he allowed her $6,009 

4 year, and that only tive years ago he bad paid $120,000 

of her debts. The wite replied that she brought him 

$1,000,000 dowry ; among the items were shects at $500 

4 pair, and an annual exoenditure of $400 for pistols, 

Powder, balls, and caps. This charge decided the court 

to nonsuit the creditors. 

Tie Westminster Palace Hotel (London) has adopted 
fhe pion of the Fi'th-avenue Hotel in New York, of 

aving a lifting platform to raise luggage and guests to 
the upper storics. 

. The Government of Denmark has adopted the resolu- 
tion of allowing the inhabitants of the Duchy of Schleswig 
to employ teachers in their families to instruct their 
children in the German language. The examinations to 
Which they are subject previously to the reception of the 
Nite of confirmation by the Protestant pastors may be 
Car. ied on in German or Danish. 

The Census is just now being taken in Switzerland. 

e Registrar of the district in which the chateau of 

‘Tenenturg is situated, has returned in the list of Swiss 
Pe “* Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, temperarily 
absent” 
ete Great Sale of Horses at Cairo, Egyot, lasted 
— days, about twenty-five horses per day being 

isposed of. The two horses which fetched the highest 

— wen respectively for 18,250f. and 11,625f., and two 

ate Went for 10,000f. and 9,500f. The number of ani- 

S sold was 278. and the sum realized 520,100f.—the 
average being 1,850f. 
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breathed a word, and M. Ciasone mu*ditates at this 
moment on scraps of eloquence in the custody of the 
Prefect of Police.” 


‘NEW BOOKS. 
: ie REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


I. 
Seconp EpitioN—Just PUBLISHED : 


The Life of Trust; 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD’S DEALINGS WITH 
GEORGE MULLER. 


ondensed by Rev. H. L. WayLanp, with an Intro- 
ag oy Francis WAYLAND, D.D., and a Prefatory Letter 
from Dr. E. N. SAWTELL, giving the results of a personal 
visit to the scene of Mr. Muller’s labors. 


12mo, cloth, $1 25, 


No work of fiction ever imagined can be so full of real interest 
as this narrative of the Lord's dealings with George Muller; and 
nowhere, outside of the Bible, do we find a history which so 
fully exemplifies the trials. triumphs, and rewards of a life of 
faith.—Evangei.cal Repository. 


This is one of the most remarkable books that ever came into 
our hands It presents the journal of a life distinguished by 
consecration to Christian usefwiness, by a simple trust in the 
Divine promises, and by practical answers to prayer, to which 
there is hardly a parallel in the whole range of biography.— 
Bap. Fam. Magazine. 








{ .George Muller of Bristol has as remarkable a history as any 
private humble man in this world of ours can write of himsell!. 
The more we read of it, the more we are filled with unspeakable 
wonder and awe.—N. Y. Observer. 


Fiction has never imagined any narrative so full of real in- 
terest as this, and we think it, in its way, worthy of being read 
in all families where honest John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
is a household book.—Phiia. Press. 


It deecribes the most remarkable life with which we are ao- 
quainted, of extraordinary usefulness, sustained by an unvary- 
ing trust in the power of prayer. It is a book which no thought- 
fiil man will read without amazement, and no Christian without 
feeling rebuked at his daily want of faith.—_N. Y. Lvaminer. 





I 


The Tear : of Grace; 


A HISTORY OF THE REVIVAL IN _ IRELAND. 
BY REV. WILLIAM GIBSON, 
Professor of Christian Ethicsin the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Baron Srow, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


We have been reading it with extraordinary interest. This 
able and excellent author has compiled and exhibited such a 
series of remarkable naratives as fill the mind with profound 
astonishment, as weil as high Christian enjoyment.—..N. Y. Oo- 
Se7ver. 

I have been delighted with it beyond measure. The narrative 
is clear, unexaggerated, and rich in everything that can delight 
a soul that is “waiting for the consolation of Israel.” I know 
of nothing of later times which will do somuch to strengthen the 
faith and encourage the prayers of Christian people throughout 
the world.—Francis Wayland, D.D. 


It is written in an interesting style, and with a eatholic 
spirit, and will be found a most profitable book for every Chris- 
tian, and especially for every minister.”—N. W. Chris. Adv. 


It can scarcely be read anywhere without kindling a revival 
spirit. The incidents narrated are often of a deeply pathetic 
and intensely interesting character.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Judicious, full of graphic narratives, intensely interesting. 
While appealing to the sympathies of the religious reader, it can- 
not be passed with indiflerence by the skeptical.— Bost. Jour. 





7 Either work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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THE TRIBUNE 


FOR 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Volume. Dur- 
ing the past year, THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to devote 
quite a large proportion of its space to Politics, but we shall 
henceforth be able to limit our space devoted to Political discus- 
sion, and devote most of our columns to subjects of less intense, 
but more abiding, interest. Among these, we mean to pay 
especial attention to 





I.—_EDUCATION. 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and General, 
will be discussed in our columns throughout the year 1861, and 
we hope to enlist in that discussion some of the profoundest 
thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. It is at once 
our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education shall receive 
an impetus from tke exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf 
during the year 1861. 


II.—AGRICULTURE. 

We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of thi 
great interest throughout 1850, and shall endeavor to atone 
therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, demonstration 
is calculated to render the reward of labor devoted to cultivation 
more ample or mere certain, shall receive prompt and full atten 
tion. 

III.—_MANUFACTURES, Etc. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby American 
Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously employed 
in any department of Manufacturing or Mechanical Industry as 
a real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, 
more convenient, more remunerating markets to the Farmer, 
with fuller employment and better wages to the Laborer. The 
Progress of Mining, Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, 
etc., etc., in our country, and the world, shall be watched and 
reported by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, Turin, 
Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us early and 
accurate advices of the great changes there silently but certainly 
preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our 
news from the Old World is now varied and ample ; but we shall 
have to render it more perfect during the eventful year just be- 
fore us, 

V.—HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid correspondents in California, at the 
Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, and 
wherever else they seem requisite. From the more accessible 
portions of our own country, we derive our information mainly 
from the multifarious correspondents of the Associated Press, 
‘rom our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends, We aim to print the cheapest general newspaper, with 
the fullest and most authentic summary of useful intelligence 
that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to “ make each day a critic 
on the last,” and print a better and better paper from year to 
year, as our means are steadily enlarged through the generous 
co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shail labor 
to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per annum).................36 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 " ° w - Bacaiasececs cose 
WEEKLY (52 ° * . 82 


TO CLUBS—Semi- Weekly, two copies for 85, five for ®LL 25, 
ten copies to one address for S203 and any larger number at 
the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent. Fora clubof forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE gratis 
one year. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen one year on 
receipt of $2. 

Weekly: Three copies for 853 five copies for 3S, ten for S12, 
and any larger number at the rate of 81 29 each per annum— 
the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubsof twenty 
we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies, fo one address, for $2O, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send one copy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For each club of one hundred 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to clergymen one year on receipt of 
$1. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau st., New York. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 

This popular Annual is now ready, and contains 

THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1861, 
and a large amount of otber interesting Political matter. 

Price 13 cents; 12 copies for $1, 100 copies for $S, postage 
paid. By Express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 

(29 Back numbers of the TrinuNE ALMANAQ can be supplied 
for years 1849, 1850, °55, '56, °57, '58,°59, and 60. Price 13 cents 
each, postage paid, 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 

As an advertising medium, we can ourselves bear testimony 
to its value. When about disposing of a weekly newspaper, last 
year, in another part of the State, we advertised equally in The 
Herald and Tus TRIBUNE, through the advertising house of Messrs, 
Pettengill & Co. We had twenty-four applications, twenty-one 
of which came in response to the advertisement in Taz Tarpung, 
and three through that of The Herald, and of the twenty-one, the 
majority happened to be from Democratic sources. This fact is 
pretty conclusive evidence of the value of THE TRIBUNE to adver- 
tisers.— Guardian and Gazette, Phenixville, Pa. 

Tux Trisune has a larger circulation than any other newspa- 
per in the world, and those having goods, wares, farms, or any- 
thing else to sell, will find it the best medium through which to 
reach all parts of the country. Money spent in advertising judi- 
ciously is sure to prove a paying investment. 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in Tux DarLy Tatsune for 10 cents 
perline; in Taz Wsexty Trisuxe, $1 25 per line; in Tax 
Semi-WEEELY, 25 cents per line. 

Address 

THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 





waa LITERAR 
Y INSTITUT 
Will receive gratis and prepaid, ae 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
of 168 pages of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK 
of which specimens for examination, with a view to introduction, 
are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at HALF price, an 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No. 5 lately issued. 
THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year in 





advance. IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
633- Educational Publishers, New York. 














A NEW ROMANCE 


BY 
“THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE.” 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


ELSIE VENNER; 


A ROMANCE OF DESTINY. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Author of the “Autocrat,” and the “ Professor.” 





2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 





bee Sent, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. 





No. 135 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
as GREAT BOOK FOR THE TIMES 
AND FOR ALL TIME, 


Is 


IRVING'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 





No intelligent family from Maine to California can afford to be 
without it. 


You can have a nice set in five volumes for $7, postage paid ; 
or a complete set of 


Irving’s Whole Works, 


In 21 vols., on fine paper, with plates, for $28. 
oR, 

You can have the new and beautiful National Edition of these 
renowned and attractive works, elegantly printed and illustrated, 
delivered at your door in any part of the country, on remitting 
the small sum of $1 50 per month. You will find this a rich 
return for the money. You can have 11 vols. (now out) at once, 
or separate, as you choose. 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S TRAVELS, 8 vols., will be sent free on 
receipt of $10. 


Address 
G. P. PUTNAM, 


No. 532 Broadway, New York, 
[> Or give your order to the nearest bookseller or agent. 


The Child at Home, i” 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
for Children, constantly growing in favor with Sabbath- 
schools ; and 


The Tract Journal, 


A good Religious Paper for Families, Churches, and Communi- 
ties, published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, instituted 
at Boston A.p. 1514, may be obtained at the 

TRACT DEPOSITORY, 

No. 13 Bible House, 
Astor place, New York. 
I, W. BRINCKERHOFF, AGent. 
N.B.—A limited number of THE CHILD AT HOME for 1860, 

will be furnished to Mission-schools at 40 cents per hundred. 





Music-Books for Temperance Ieetings. 
TEW TEMPERANCE MELODIST, CONTAIN- 
ing Glees, Songs, and Pieces, 38 cents. Boston Temper- 
ance Glee- Book—Songs and Glees adapted to Popular Melodies, 
30 cents. Temperance Melodeen—Uriginal Music, 30 cents. 
Washingtonian Choir—Songs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Catches, 
Choruses, Hymns, Sacred Songs, and Chants, 50 cents. Covert 
and Dodge's Temperance Songs, 12 cents. Union Temperance 
Song-Book, 10 cents. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Pub- 
lished by DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OR SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES, 


Gray’s Botanies. 





ETC. 


1. How Plants Grow, 500 outs... ...........cccccsece .. $0 75 
II. Lessons in Botany, 360 cuts..... PE eS 
i, ME I oo vin ninisic cee sccsvsscs sacs . 1 50 
IV. Manual and Lessons, in one vol., reduced to.......... 2 00 
V. Manual of Botany (Illustrated)....................-. 2 50 
VI. Structural and Systematic Botany.................... 2 00 


In consequence of the greatly increased use of the MANUAL 
AND LESSONS, in one volume, in High-Schoels, Academies, 
ete., THE PRICE IS REDUCED TO TWO DOLLARS retail, 
with the usual discount to Teachers and Dealers, and specially 
low rates for first introduction into classes. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM THE FIRST NATURALISTS IN THE 
WORLD are in our possession; enough to fill a volume—suffice 
it to name Prof. Agassiz of Cambridge University ; Dr. Lindley of 
London, who stands among the first of living botanists, and is 
Controller of the Royal Gardens at Kew; Dr. Hooker, the 
celebrated botanist of London ; Professor Tuckerman, Amherst 
College; Professor Holton, Middlebury College; Professor 
Chadbourne, Williams College; Professor John Torrey of the 
U. S. Assay Office; Dr. William Darlington of Philadelphia; 
President Hitchcock of Amherst College ; Prof, Silliman, Yale 
Coilege ; Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian Institute; Prof. Arnold 
Guyot of Princeton ; Dr. Schenck, Professor of Natural Sciences 
in the College of Princeton, New Jersey ; Prof. Pearson of Union 
College ; Dr. Wm. Tulley, late Professor of Materia Medica in 
Yale College ;.Prof. Winchell, University, Michigan, ete. With 
recommendations of The North American Review, Silliman’s 
Journal, etc., and other leading journals of the country. 

They are now in satisfactory use in hundreds of COLLEGES, 
ACADEMIES, and INSTITUTES in this country, and also in the 
University of Cambridge, England, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, Our Descriptive Cata- 
logue presents twelve large pages of recommendations, embrac- 
ing nearly every Naturalist and Literary and Scientific Journal 
of eminence in this country, with State-school Superintendents, 
and hundreds of successful Practical Teachers, who have tested 
their merits in the school-room. 

They are beautifully illustrated with over 2,500 ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS from nature. 

Single copies of such as are used in classes sent at half price to 
Teachers for examination, with a view to introduction, 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST SUPPLIES. 


Sold by Booksellers generally. Published by 


Ivison, Phinney & Co., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 48 and 50 WALKER ST., New York. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 1861, IS READY. 


The MAKCH number is embellished with two beautifal plates, 
making 6 double plates already in the three numbers of this 
year. 

It is a very rich and beautiful number. Every intelligent 
family, every young lady and gentleman, who can should sub- 
scribe for it, beginning with the January number. 

1. Because the January number is embellished with two very 
beautiful historic steel- plates. unequaled by any other magazine. 

2. Because it has a rich table of contents of twenty articles 
from English periodicals, instructive and entertaining. 

3. Becanse, considering what and how much of literature, 
science, and art the twelve numbers of Ter Ec.ectic contain, it 
is the best and cheapest magazine published. 

4. Because it contains the choicest articles—the cream ef the 
English periodicals, 

5. Because Tue Ecuretic in a year contains as much realing 
matter as three entire British Quarterlies, besides the beautiful 
print engravings. 

6. Because each New Subscriber who sends the pay in advance 
gets as a premium either of three beautiful prints, a portrait of 
Edward Everett, the largest and best of him ever engraved, or 


either of the Parlor Prints, each worth $2 
7. Because if he subscribes himself, and procures two others, 
he gets as a premium Irving's Life of Washington, worth $7. 


8. Because Tue Eciectic is a rich addition to any Library, 
private or public. 

9. Because no one can obtain elsewhere so mach literature, art, 
and useful instruction, at so small a price. 

10. Because now is a good time to subscribe, and the January 
Number is ready. 

11, Some wealthy and gererous layman in every church should 
see that his pastor has Tue Ecirctic, and then share the mutual 
reading of its interesting and instructive contents, 


TERMS, 


Tue Ectectic is issued on the first of every month. Eachnum- 
ber contains 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neatly stitched, 
in green covers, with one or more beautiful steel portraits, by 
Sartain. The twelve numbers comprise three volumes, of 600 
pages each, w:th titles, indexes, and embellishments. Price Five 
Do.Ltars. The Club price is $, or five copies for $20, sent to one 
address. The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at 
the office of delivery. The January number for 50 cents; any 
other for 42 cents—sent in postage stamps. 

W. H. BIDWELL, 
No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


HE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
& AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published by Dr. Stonx, Phy- 
sician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise on 
the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientiiic aids and treat- 
ment forcure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 
ception of two three-cent stamps. 
dress DR. ANDREW STONE; 

Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 

_ Street, Troy, N. Y. 9-670 


MUSIC. PIANOS, ELC. 


IANOS, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 

J and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 

SI€, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 

the lewest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 

gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 

owed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be 
seen at my ware-roams. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 

purchase. Pianostuned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 

632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


STODDART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 




















Ne. 506 Breadwa posite 
aay > eee. $e 


Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who aove Gee te aon te be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 





Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lewest 
prices and on accommodating terms; 





Chiekering & Sons, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
(SINCE 1823,) 
No. 694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Cuitckerine established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been constructed and finished under 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


40 PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
j BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION. 
They also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 


The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 
be referred to to show of what a class the judges upon this occa- 
sion were composed. 

The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


which, for quality, strength, and purity of tene, delicacy ef 
action, and general style ef finish, are unsurpassed by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 
It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append : 
GorTscHALK, J. N. Pycouowsg1, 
LEoPpoLp DE MEYEB, J. Benepict, 
ALPRED JAELL, M. STRAKOSOH, 
Wm. ScHaAgrEeNnBERG, JULLIEN, 
R. HorrMan, ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 
J. Burks, R. GotpBEoK, 
S. THALBERG, E. Muzio, 
Gustav Satrzr, Mme. Louise As&L, 

And many others. 





A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


f= Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “ trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us ao lega} 
means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the patie ty 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have d d it judici ,as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “‘name-board” 


-6 S32 
Sear ce 


and upon the “‘sounding-board” the address of the firm in full, 








with the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the 
‘wo lines. 

Should any person have in his possession, or become aware of 
the existence of any ef the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same toe us would be considered a3 an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Melodions & Harmoniums 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, School and Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon application 
te 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
No. 694 Broadway, New York. 


H. WORCESTER'S 
Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 
For a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a thorough trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details, is 
enabled to guarantee superior excellence and reliability in every 


respect. 
S150, Prano-rorres. $150. 


By the introduction of machinery in the manufacturing of 
Piano-Fortes, we are now able to offer to the public a 7-octave 
rosewood PIANO, containing all the modern improvements, for 
$150 cash, of more perfect workmanship than has usually been 
sold for $300 or $400 by the old method of manufacturing. We 
invite all dealers, teachers of music, and the public, to call and 
examine these new instruments at 

GROVESTEIN & HALE’S, 
Corner Canal and Hudson sts.. New York. 


EDUCATION. —__ 


COOPERSTOWN | S40 PAYS BOARD AND 

SEMINARY, ei, Common English 14 Weeks. 

COOPERSTOWN, |Term opens April 12th. For Cata- 
N. Y. | logues address R. C. FLACK, A.M, 


WO LADIES EDUCATED IN NEW ENGLAND, 

and accustomed to tuition in our leading Seminaries there, 

and in this city, would like to learn of f food opening, buildings, 

etc., suitable for a Boarding and Day School. Parties interested 
please address “ E, T, T, E.,” Broadway P.-0., New York city. 


VLMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—NEXT SES- 
sion begins Feb. 7th. Whole expense for Board and Tuition, 
$75 per session. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 
Lett ty YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

In a location of unsurpassed beauty and salubrity, six hours 
from New York, with grounds and buildings that rival those of 
the best colleges, and a Gymnasium the finest in New England, 
with 2 permanent corps of able Professors, and ample facilities 
for illustration. Cemmences its fortieth semi-annual session, 
April 4,1861. Address Key. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, for further 
information. 


HE SUMMER TERM OF THE HAMILTON 
Female Seminary will commence on Wednesday, March 
Communications may be addressed to either of the Prin- 
MISS M. A. HASTINGS, 
MISS D. W. WATERS, 
































13th. 
cipals, 
at Hamilton, Madison co., N. Y. 
YOUNG LADY, A GRADUATE OF A NEW 
England Seminary, who has had three years’ experience 
in teaching the English branches, Latin, and French, desires a 
situation as teacher. Satisfactory references given and required. 
Address C. C., Bradford, Mass. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, address the Principal, 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 626-635* 
eae rece ee > ae 
INSURANCE. 
— 
SECURITY 
es 
i? 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 











Cash Capital.... 
Surplus, January 1, 1861 


.$509,0008 00 
139,818 05 


.. $639,818 05 


Unadjusted Losses, $28,200. No other Lisbilities. 


—— 


Net Assets.... 








CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
MODE OF 


RAN 


—~. 


DEALERS BRECEIVE 


75 PER CENT, OF NET PROFITS. 


WHEN PREFERRED, A Discount Prom THE PREMIUM WILL BE 
Mave, 1N Liev oF Participation 18 PROFITS. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Presidevt. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
_R. Le HAYDOCK; Secretary. 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, New York. 


ta 8 VU C E 





Accumulated Assets...............00.00000... +--+. $1,767,133 24 
Income from premiums 22d interest on investments 
SNE: ER eer eer ae ee . 564,384 20 


- 242,045 60 
Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, since 
organized, 
OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made ANNUALLY, and, being a ™ 
paxt, ALL THE PROFITS go te the assured.” MUTUAY Com 
usbands can insure their lives for 
their wives and children. or the exclusive benefit of 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, P . 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actastye 
CORNELIUS BOGERT, M.D., | Medical E 


GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY Ne. 11 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 


Accumulated Fand................... -- $3,812,558 50 
Paid out for Dividends Declared.... 1,484,860 18 


The Company was organized in 1845, upon the ly mutual 
principle. ' iiities than any 
other Life Insurance company in this country. DIVIDENDS are 
the insured in settling 


future premiums. Notes are taken for half of life premiums. 
Papers and information furnished (without ) by the under- 








signed. DIVIDEND DECLARED January 1, 1861, 45 per cent, 
JOS. L, & I. P. LORD, Kents 
Jan. 1, 1861. 


MUTUAL 


ist December, 1660 


Cash in Bank 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1860, te 
anc obladaGs Sees x sean eeenale $4,541,135 59 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . 
The Company have the following Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
Bank. and other Stocks................. 
Loans secured by Stoeks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 


Total Amount of Assets 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
wiil be paid to the holders thereof, or their legaTrepresentatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 


After reserving TWO AND A HALF 





COMPANY, 


Jan. 26, 1861. 


yee TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1860. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 
Jan., 1860, to 31st Dec., 1860 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 
1860...... ‘hea lea rw pee geeereteNeoes pr: 1,412,700 11 


RES: $4,602,725 77 


ae $6,015,425 88 


609,212 55 


chinese $2,666,378 42 


aio 55 ceadcdecscwcieunbackannad sea om -- 1,190,152 05 
| EE: Re ees 200,000 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 

gages and other Loans, sundry notes, reinsurance 

and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 


2,378,416 84 
106,154 67 


eee $6,646,292 10 


MILLION 


DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1659 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


a EEEOEOOOEEEeE—S--—eee 
ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE 





celed, 


January, 1861 


by cash 


January, 1861.. 


John PD. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Thomas Tileston, 
Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lewell Holbrook, 
Robert C. Goodhue, 
P. A. Hargous, 
Meyer Gans, 
Edward H. Gillilan, 


Total profits for 18% years 
The Certificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed 


Net earnings remaiuing with the Cx 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEEJ. 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Daniel S. Miller, 
S. T. Nicoll, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. Sturgis, Jr. 
Henry K. Bogert, 
A.A 


ympany on Ist 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1660, for which certificates will be isaned on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 
The profits of the Company, aseertained from Ist of 
July, 1542, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 
Certificates were issued, amount to 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1860, to Ist 


$10,278,550 
1,574,000 


$11,852,560 


7,655,310 


$4,197,250 


ececccces . 


Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard,Jr., 
William Wood, 

J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 

Watts Sherman, 
Edward R. Bell, 

E. E. Morgan, 

B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 


. A. Low, 
William E. Dodge, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


leaden SARS APARILLAS, 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN REMEDY! 
This preparation is a combination heretofore unknown in the 
history of medicine, differing entirely in its character and opera- 
tions from the various preparations of Sarsaparilla which have 
been at different times offered to the public. It acts spec:fically 
upon the whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and 
immediate influence. Although possessed of powerful and con; 
trolling effects, yet it is 
Entirely Harmless, 
so that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in 
perfect health, no effect is produced by its use except an in- 
crease of appetite; but when disease is seated in the frame and 
hurrying fast its victim along the path of life, then its mysterious 
influence is felt and seen; it enkindles new life and vigor, and 
brings health and streng:h back to the suffering and diseased. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 
Fulton street, New York. 
For sale also by Druggists generally. 


MALGAM BELL.—OFFICE AND SALES- 
room is removed to No. 190 William, near Spruce street, 
where may be had superior BELLS of any size, for any purpose, 
at prices not exceeding 12 cents per pound. 
M. C. CHADWICK & COx, 
Manufacturers, No. 190 William street. 
L. GROsS, ATTORNEY, SPRINGFIELD, 
e Illinois.—Attends especially to collections in that vicinity. 
Springfield has a Federal court in January and in June ; Circuit 
courts in April, August, and October. Correspondence is solic- 
ited. 


Concentrated Leaven 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Ete., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 




















Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 





Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical researcu. Brean of all kinds 
made by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has an 
agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois 
ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepara- 
tion for the oven need not exceed ten minutes, 





See Directions in ench Package for making Break 


’ part to give entire satisfaction. 


7 


LT 











5a AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


OLD ADAMS’S CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE, 
OF GRIZZLY BEARS AND OTHER WILD ANIMALS, 
From California, Utah, and the Rocky Mountains, including 
THE GREAT MAMMOTH BEAR, SAMSON, 
The largest ever seen, weighing near 2,000 Ibs., has been added 
to the Museum, without extra charge. These Bears are exhibited 
and performed by the RENOWNED LION-TAMER, 
HERR DRIESBACH, 
THE GREAT LIVING BLACK SEA-LION, 
= only animal of the kind ever seen alive in New Yerk, the 
THE TOT FABULOUS NEPTUNE, KING OF THE OCBAN; 
1 TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN; ALBINO FAMILY. 
rom Madagascar; WHATIS IT? or MAN-MONKEY; THIRTY 
LIVING MONSTER SNAKES ; THE LIVING HAPPY FAMILY; 
THE LIVING LEARNED SEAL; $150 DOLLAR SPECKLED 
BROOK TROUT; GRAND AQUARIA; WAX FIGURES, and 
near a Million Curiosities, from all parts of the World, 
In the LECTURE-ROOM, the SUPERB DRAMA. 
THE LADY OF ST. TROPEZ, ” 
Every Afternoon and Evening, at 3 and 7% o’cloek. 
Miss DAWRON, Doubled-Voiced Singer, appears at each, 
Admission, 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents, 
Parquette, 15 cents extra. Children under ten, 10 cents, 
wes CHEAPEST STORE IN THE WORLD? 
25 per cent. saved. The Greatest Bargains ever offered te 
the public in New York. $100,000 worth of Groceries, Wines, 
Teas, Flour, and Provisions, are now being sold at Auction 
Prices, at the great 
CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE, 
These are Facts! Facts!! Facts!!! and no humbug—to whick 
thousands can testify. Give me a call, and you also will be sat- 
isfied that this is the place to buy your winter stock of Teas, 
Flour.—$5, $6, 50,—Groceries, and Provisions. Come one 
and all, great and small. Consult your own interests, and bay 
your goods from THOMAS R, AGNEW, 
No. 240 Greenwich st. and No. 89 Murray st., N. ¥. 
(Ce Goods delivered free in the City. 


1,000 Canvassers Wanted 


To Sell New and Popular Works 
WHICH ARE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION- 








Our Books comprise a large assortment of valuable Family 
Works which command a ready sale, and Agents now employed 
by us are making from $50 to $100 per month. Female Agents 
can make a good living by selling our Books. For further par- 
ticulars and descriptive Catalogues, address 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 

No 18 Ann street, N. Y. 

[Se We have just published a book containing about 1,200 
eng avings, which we sell for $1. . 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
FULTON AY., COR. OF, NAVY ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for Ty 
BROOKS.) 

At this Fstablishment, the oldest in the city, having maedu- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Uphoistered Goods, of the newest 
oe ae desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Corniees, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg ieave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance ef 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
J.G. REMPHER, 


YORK DYING AND PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
WORKS ON STATEN ISLAND. 
No. 98 DUANE STREET, (late 45 John street.) 
see deen No. 720 BROADWAY, N. ¥., and 
BRANCH OFFICES, } No 136 PIERREPONT ST., Brooklyn. 
TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
BARRELS OF POUDRETTE, 


80,00 a8 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 

This is the cheapest Fertilizer in market; $3 worth will ma- 
nure an acre of Corn, will increase the crop from one-third te 
one-half, and will ripen the crop two weeks earlier. 

Price, over seven barrels, $1 50 per barrel. 

A pamphlet, with satisfactory evidence, and full particulars, 
will be sent gratis to any one sending address to 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
No. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y., General Agents fer the U. & 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTISTS, 
No. 376 Grand st., (North Side,) 
(Two doors from Norfolk,) 
NEW Y ‘ 


Me. ov Fulton strect, opposite Clinteom Brooklym. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, end 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertillser over 
imported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail 
by 





\ om NEW 











JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
New York. 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large por-centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS-« 
PHORIC ACID, 
and otheranima! organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially em- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of buen- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of moistuce, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe- 
rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS, 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and testg 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


Dp” MARSHALL'S i EA DACHE 








fast and Tea Rolls; Loaf Bread ; Brown Bread ; Buckwheat 
Cakes ; Sponge Cake; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake ; 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake ; 
Graham Bread ; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Cham 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles; Election Cake ; 
Soft Sugar Ginger Bread; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sil- 
ver Cake; Doughnuts; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake; Gold 
Cake ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; and every variety of 
Pastry. 

For sale by all the principal druggists and grocers. 

GEORGE Ii. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 

No. 189 Pearl Street, New York. 
CONSTITUTION WATER, 
THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR DIABETES. 

THE CURATIVE PROPERTIBS of this Medicine direct them- 
selves entirely to the Organs of Secretion, and by so altering the 
Stomach and Liver, that the starchy principle of the Food is not 
converted into sugar so long as the SysTeM is under the influence 
of the 

CONSTITUTION WATER; 
which gives these organs time to recover their healthy tone and 
vigor. We are able to state that the Constitution WATER has 
cured every case of DIABETES in which it has been given. 
Irritation of the Neck of the Bindder aud 
Infiammation of the Kidneys. 

For these diseases it is truly a sovereign remedy, and too much 
cannot be said in its praise. A single dose has been known to 
relieve the most urgent symptoms: TRY IT, WE BEG OF YoU, in 
these cases, and you will ever give your praise to 

CONSTITUTION WATER. 
Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention 
of Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone 
in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick- 

Dust Deposit, and Mucous or 
Milky Discharges. 

DiskaseEs all occurring from one and the same cause will be 
entirely cured by the Constitution WATER. 

There is no class of diseases that produce such exhausting 
effects upon the human constitution as Diabetes and disease of 
the Kidneys and Bladder, and, through a false modesty, they 
are neglected until they are so far advanced as to be beyond the 
control of ordinary remedies, and in a majority of cases, little caa 
be done by the physicians, and we present the 

‘ONSTITUTION WATER 
to the public with the conviction that it has no equal in relieving 
the class of diseases for which it has been found so eminently 
successful in curing ; and we trust that we shall be rewarded for 
our efforts in placing so valuable a remedy in a form to meet the 
requirements of patient and physician. 

For sale by all Druggists. 

WM. H. GREGG & Co., Proprietors. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, General Agents, 
No. 46 Cliff street, New York. 


Brooks’ 


FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 





Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET; 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, _ pcr and BED. 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES;, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GOODS, 


of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment in 
New York. 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 

Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country, 


621-646 __T- BROOKS & CO. 


w=? “TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1826.) 

The Subscribers manufacture and have con- 

pong sae A old-established Found- 

ry; r superior Is for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steam- 4 Lesomnetives, 


Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most ap- 
Proved and substantial manner with their 
new 
Mountings, in particu 
For information in regard to Keys, Dimen- 













sions, Mountings, Warrantes, etc., send for s circular. Address 
A. MENEELY'S SONS, West Troy, N. tT. 





th 


AND 
CATARRYF SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty- 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the CaTarru, COLD IN BHE HEAD, the Heapacue, and all Caragra- 
AL AFrections. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. A fac- 
simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS, BOWEN of 
Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 


JONAS BROUK & BRO'S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not ime 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, in 
eases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 





WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nos. 32, 34, nnd 36 Vesey Street, N. Y- 


BROWN & WHITE'S 


Qtr COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
», 2 Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facte- 
oe Ties, €tc., Varying in size from 50t05,006 hs. War- 
. ranted Superior to any other Bell im 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 12% cents per B. For full 
particulars relative to the Size, Keys, 
Hangings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 
NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 
New Youa. 
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(Box 488 P.-0.) 








629-641 
= ASS FOR CHURCHES. 
G TAIN E Ray SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 


No. 216 SixTH — ¥ roe ra 
jber would respectfully call attention 
gud ca for Sliding and Vestibule Doors s 


HE FIRM OF A. BARRICKLO & E. REX, 
fs this day dissolved by mutual consent. The business will 
be settled at No. 296 Broadway. 

New York, Jan. 2, 1861. A. BARRICKLO & CO. 

LIMITED COPARTNERSHIP. 

TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT ANDREW 
4% BARRICKLO, who resides at Jersey City, state of New 
Jers:y, and DE KLYN LALOR, who resides at the city of 
Trentox, Mercer county, state of New Jersey, have formed @ 
Limited Partnership, pursuant to the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes of the state of New York, for the Buying and Selling, 
Jobbing and Manufacturing of Window-shades, Carpets, etc., im 
which all the parties interested are the said ANDREW BAR- 
RICKLO, who is Gencral Partner, and the said DE Ppt 
LALOR, who is Special Partner. And that the said DE y+ 
LALOR has‘ contributed the sum of Twenty-five ee one 
lars ($25,0001 as Capital toward the common stock, an Ae a 
said Partnerstip is to commence on the second day of moe 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-one, and is to terminate 
on the second day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixty-four. That the business of the said Partnership is to be 
transacted under the firm, name, and style fe - hry 

Dated January Z, 1861. ANDRE , 


DE KLYN LALOR, 
$100 


NFH pS ADE WITH STENCIL 
hn ~— the Grex pest and best. Send fer 
Circular before purchasia eisewher.€- Address JOHN MILLI- 
KEN, Lawrence, Mass., or No. 70 Thire street, St. Louis, Mo, 
s 
Fitch & Day, 
STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


NO. 141 NASSAU AND & BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 
RAND INAUGURATION OF SPRENG FASH- 
ions.—Mlle. Demorest’s brilliant opening of Patterns, 473 


Broadway. 320 Canal street, and 134 Pierrepont street, Brooklya, 
March 4, 1861. Also, Mirrorof Spring Fashions, 100 Engravings, 


his New 
602-655 





























5 cents. 























 @ditors’ Book Table. 
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TISCHENDORF’S GREAT DISCOVERY. 


it is to have been nigh to a great 
oma praca literature without suspecting its 
presence and having the joy of its discovery ;—to 
have spent days and nights in the Convent of St. 
Catherine, at Mount Sinai, chatting with the monks, 
attending upon their worship, prying into their libra- 
ry, exploring all permitted rooms and nooks, without 


gaining a hint that the oldest known manuscript of 


the Bible was in their keeping ;—to have seen the 
Burning Bush, and the bones of St. Catherine, and all 
manner of traditional and apocryphal treasures, yet 
not to have set eyes upon that sacred parchment 
scroll which could dispute precedence with the Codex 
Vaticanus, It is some comfort, however, that the 
traveler who does not profess to be a Biblical anti- 
quary, may share such a disappointment with many 
of the first critical scholars, who have left the con- 
vent on Sinai in the same unsuspecting ignorance. 
Even Tischendorf himself, to whom we owe the dis- 
covery of this most ancient Codex, was twice fuiled 
(in 1844, and again in 1855) in the attempt to pursue 
a discovery of which he had an inkling in a few pages 
of avery ancient copy of the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament. The monks knew too well the 
possible value of sueh a treasure in their convent, to 
suffer its existence to be known until it could be 
turned to the best account. 

The auspicious moment for disclosing this treas- 
ure to the world at length arrived. In 1858-9 Tisch- 
endorf resolved upon a new exploration of the con- 
vents of the East; and the better to command ac- 
cess to those of the Greek Church, he made his jour- 
ney under the auspices of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, the head and protector of that communion. 
In the familiar convent at Sinai, his researches were 
rewarded with a few discoveries of minor import- 
ance. But on the very day set for his departure, 
Tischendorf so far enlisted the enthusiasm of a mon‘ 
in his critical studies, that this brother informed him 
of a copy of the Septuagint, in his own cell. Upon 
unrolling the cloth in which the treasure was 
wrapped, Tischendorf found the almost complete 
eopy of that very Codex whose stray leaves had 
awakened such interest fifteen years ago. That 
night he could not sleep for joy. Here, in a manu- 
script which, from a few fragments, he had already 
declared to be the oldest Codex extant, he found not 
only a large portion of the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, but ‘he entire New Testament as 
given in our canon, with the addition of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and fragments of the Shepherd of Her- 
mas. He succeeded in convincing the monks that it 
would be for the advantage of their convent to pre- 
sent this manuscript to their friend and patron, the 
Emperor of Russia. And in November, 1859, the 
precious treasure was safely deposited at St. Peters- 
burg. 

We have before us a fac-simile of a single page 
of this Codex. It is written in uncials, formed wit! 
regularity and distinctness, four parallel columns 
occupying a broad quarto page. This specimen is 
appended to the Notitia Editionis Codicis Bijliorum 
Sinaitici, just published by Brockhaus of Leipzic. 
The publication of the entire Codex is announced fur 
the year 1862, the thousandth anniversary of the 
Russian empire. There will be an imperial edition of 
three hundred copies, which will be distributed ex- 
clusively by the Emperor. The type, now being cut 
at Leipzic under the superintendence of Tischendorf, 
will carefully reproduce the writing of the oriyinal. 
This edition will be embraced in four volumes; the 

first two containing whatever belongs to the Old 
Testament ; the third, the New Testament, with 
Barnabas and the Shepherd ; and the fourth, histori- 
cal and critical comments upon the Codex, with 
photographic fac-similes. This issue of this imperial 
edition will be shortly followed by an edition of the 
New Testament and its appendages, which ‘‘wiff re- 
produce in a more simple form, although with the 
same critica! precision, the Sinaitic text document.” 

This Codex is assigned to the fourth century, and 
may even belong to anearlier period. Its paleograpay 
places it in the first four centuries; but its material 
—the most costly parchment—would indicate that it 
was written after the era of persecution. Yet the 
absence of the sectional divisions of the Gospels 
introduced by Eusebius, the arrangement of the books 
of the New Testament, and the addition of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd, would indicate that the manuscript 
was written before the historian Eusebius had pub- 
lished his list of the canonical and the spurious books. 
There seems no reason to doubt that this is the oldest 
known Codex of the New Testament. 

As yet we know but little of its bearings upoa New 
Testament criticism—the Notitia giving us only a 
few brief hints. Its order of the N. T. books is as 
follows: the four Gospels; the epistles of Paul as 
they standin our version, except that the Hebrews 
precedes Ist Timothy ; the Acts of the Apostles ; the 
Catholic epistles ; and finally the Apocalypse, followed 
by Barnabas and the Shepherd. 

The omissions of this Codex are important. These 
are 1 John v. 7, (the three that bear record in heaven.) 
John vii. 58—viii. 11, (the narrative of the adulteress, ) 
and the conclusion of Mark’s gospel, xvi. 9-20. This 
last is also wanting in the Vatican Codex. Still the 
passage may be genuine. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, this Codex 
reads, ‘Great is the mystery of godliness, he who 
was manifested, etc.” 

Most thankful are we for this wonderful discovery 
of Tischendorf; and most impatient to reap its full 
critical results, 


| 


NOTES FROM THE C4*r7or, 


BY D. W. *aprrert. 


; ‘Wasninaron, D. C., Feb. 18, 1861. 

Tne imosing ceremony of counting the votes for 
President and Vice-President was duly attended to 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on 
‘Wednesday last. Thus the great preliminary step to 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln has been taken. In 
case of trouble, he could now be sworn in as Presi- 
dent anywhere, and by a common justjce. But all 
danger of a riot or a regular armed attack upon 
Washington during the next month is dissipated by the 
vigilance of Secretary Holt, General Scott, and lead- 
ing Republicans here and elsewhere. Unquestionably 
it was at one time the purpose of the seceders to have 
prevented the counting of the votes for President, 
tut finding that they would be ignominiously whipped 
if they attempted to execute their treason, they 
wisely concluded that it were better not to essay to 
do what they could not perform. ; 

A word or two respecting the ceremony to which I 
have alluded, and I will dismiss it. There were two 
or three very curious, amusing, and interesting facts 
connected with the business of counting the votes, 
and which those who were present will not soon 
forget. The prominent man of all the defeated candi- 
dates himself presided over the two Houses, con- 
ducted the ceremonies, and deelared the result. 
Among the constitutional witnesses of the ceremony 
were two other defeated candidates—Senators Lane 


and Douglas. Mr. Breckinridge conducted himself 


admirably, though it was apparent that his nerves 
were tried to their utmost capacity, as his quivering 
voice testified. But his conduct throughout was 
dignified, graceful, and prompt. In the open area 
before the Clerk’s desk, immediately in front of the 


official reporters, sat Mr. Seward, Mr. Douglas, and 
Gen. Lane—a distinguished trio—all in a certain 
sense defeated candidates—Mr. Seward defeated not 
The bearing of 
these gentlemen was particularly edifying throughout 
the transaction. In spite of their grave and dignified 
demeanor, it was impossible for them occasionally to 
When Kentucky was announced 
as casting her vote against her “favorite son,” the 


by the people but by a convention. 


suppress a smile. 


Vice-President, a quiet smile lurked upon almos 


every face ; when Illinois cast her vote against the 
Litile Giant, both Lane and Seward gave Mr. Douglas 
a nod of recognition, which that individual received 
in good humor ; and finally, when Oregon’s vote for 
Lincoln was declared, that worthy ally of the Southern 
was the recipient of showering 
smiles, which he accepted with all the grace of which 
The old, thoroughbred politicians 
and the Western man of the people 


rebels, Mr. Lane, 


he is capable. 
were all beaten, 
was triumphant. 


The secessionists still remaining in Congress are 
making something of a noise over the accumulation 
of troops here. That very movement having frus- 
trated their infamous designs upon the capital, they 


turn round with their leader,.Ex-Gov. Wise, and 
deny that any such design was ever entertained by 
anybody! The best reply to this deceitful bluster 
was made by John Cochrane, (Dem. M. C. from New 
York city,) in a lecture delivered at the Smithsonian 
Institute. It is not only eloquent, but a brave utter- 
ance for a New York Democrat to make. He said : 

_““It has been alleged that the assembling of the sol- 
diery, the quartering in the city of Washington of a por- 
tion of the regular army, the military note by day, the 
camp-fire by night, all, all indicate military despotism, 
and that our liberties are being crushed out by the armed 
heel of the military usurper, and that the great captain 
of our host is to be converted into the tyrant who is to 
rule the subject, and who is to control the liberties of the 
citizens, which are to be destroyed by this aggression of 
military power. 

“Why, fellow-citizens, were it not for this defensive 
array, were it not for the arms of the soldiery, were it 
not for the strength of our citizen soldiery about us, we 
— at this time be in the midst of havoc, of civil war, 
and war’s desolation. But as we are now more peace- 
ful, the child, playing unconcernedly upon its mother’s 
lap, may still unconsciously Jos- The boy, trundting 
his hoop over your streets and along your avenues, may 
still pursue his pastimes undisturbed. The business of 
your mart is of its accustomed volume and value. You 
are here in the midst of your ordinary avocations and 
enjoyments, and, while a revolution is progressing with- 
out, more thorough, more decided and grave than any 
the world has ever seen, yet you sit here, quiet citizens 
in citizens’ garb, pursuing your duties, and enjoying your 
pleasures. And to whom is this to be attributed? While 
war and desolation are threatening around, without, and 
in every section of the country, to whom are we to at- 
tribute this peace, and this safety, if not to that very con- 
servative strength which, organized and disciplined in 
the regular army, and in the army of your citizen sol- 
diery, is extended above and around you in the night, 
and in the flowing hours of the day.” 


Put that down not only as a good reply to the 
“‘no-coercionists,” but as a feather in the cap of John 
pate mr heretofore a doughface Democrat, but now 
and henceforth in favor of executing the laws of t 
United States ! , , “ dans 

Congress makes little progress either in the public 
business or in the matter of “ saving the Union.” It 
is expected, however, that the present week will 
witness the passage of severa! important measures 
looking toward the extinguishment of the Southern 
rebellion, and others of an ordinary character. The 
Pacific Railroad bill has been so terribly amended by 
the Senate that it is extremely doubtful if it pass the 
House at all, or if it ought to pass. The Tariff bill 
is in much the same position, but with greater chances 
of becoming a law. It is expected that laws will be 
enacted during the fortnight that remains of the 
present Congress to enable Mr. Lincoln to execute 
the most important of the Federal laws in the rebel- 
lious states without much trouble. He will be 
authorized to collect the revenues on board men-of- 
war in the rebellions ports—to discontinue mail 
service in the disloyal states—and do other things 
necessary fur the maintenance of the Federal au- 
thority. 

The chief trouble of the Government is want of 
money. This is a great embarrassment, and serves 
as a powerful encouragement to the rebels, who 
believe that the United States will be unable to carry 
on a war, or even its Government, much longer. 
And as much as we may deny it, things look very 
much just now as if the statement were based on 
truth. The Government 7s bankrupt. That is the 
naked fact. And Mr. Dix very much fears that it 
wil! continue bankrupt. It behooves the North, before 
it talks too loudly about fighting for the Union, to 
show a /ittle moncy for such a purpose. At present, 
the Government cannot pay its peace-officers. Con- 
gress is afraid to lay a direct tax—it would be an 
unpopular mezsure—and it is impossible to teach 
Congressmen economy in the public expenditures. 
So we go on borrowing money, or trying to borrow it, 
running deeper into debt every year. The friends of 
the new Tariff bill claim that it will fill the coffers of 
the Treasury, but this is to say the least doubtful. 
Too heavy duties may cheek importations, and thus 
reduce instead of auginent our revenues. 

The Union-saving Congress which sits at Willard’s 
Hotel is in trouble. It cannot agree on a settlement 
of the slavery question. Here we have the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict’ over again! Could it well be expected 
that Gov. Chase of Ohio and Mr. Seddon, a seces- 
sionist of Virginia, could agree? I still hold to the 
opinion that Congress will not touch the subject un- 
less it be to pass a resolution advising the state legis- 
latures to cali a National Convention. It matters 
little what the Convention of Commissioners will do 
—their recommendation will fall harmless to the 
ground. s 

Mr. Seward gives no indication of proposing any 
concession to slavery, and his most intimate friends 
resent any such imputation upon his character. Why 
not wait and see if he betrays his friends before con- 
demning him? The Republicans are not so strong in 
the throes of this great revolution that they can afford 
to quarrel unnecessarily among themselves. The 
new Administration is likely to have a sufficiently 
arduous struggle to maintain the Government, without 
weakening it by deadly strife in ourown camp. Wait 
and see. Allow every heretofore unsuspected Repub- 
lican a little latitude of thought and language in these 
revolutionary times. But if any man, by a deliberate 
vote, dishonors our principles, betrays the right—cast 
him out from among us. 





RABBI RAPHALL. 


[Lines elicited by the discourse of the Jewls Rab»i, 
Raphall, of New York, on the day appointed as a season 
for general humiliation, which the learne: Doctor im- 
proved as a proper occasion for advocating the system of 
American Slavery :] 


Oh son of Jacob! pleadest thou for this? 

Hast thou forgot the sorrows of thy race? 

The groans and sighs that from the deep abyss 

Of bondage echoed to God’s holy place? 

Upon thine abject sires, with lofty scorn, 

Looked down proud Egypt’s sons, sage warri )’-priest. 
Who were they then, despised, enslaved, forlorn, 
That God should hear their cries and give them rest? 
He that unto thy fathers freedom gave— 

Hath He not taught thee pity for the slave? 

To His command, in years of jubilee, 

Did not thy land respond, “ The élave is free !!"” 


When Israel, rebelling, spurned His sway, 

And from His holy temple turned away— 
Passing through fire, and groveling in the dust 
To gods obscene, offspring of human lust ; 

When they who by His cloud and fire were led, 
And by His manna in the desert fed, 

Reveled at feasts profane, with perverse will— 
With smoking altars upon every hill, 

And lurid fires redd’ning the midnight sky, 

Made the land reek with their idolatry,— 
Offended heaven withdrew its shielding arm, 
And lo! their plains with foes like locusts swarm: 
Swift as the furious winds, destructions come 
On field and vineyard, tower and wall and dome: 
He bids the conq’ror forge his heavy chain 

And hurls them back to slavery again. 


Then when their groans had rung through sorrowing 
years, 

And Babel’s streams were bitter with their tears, 

Again He heard their penitential cry 

And ended all their long captivity. 

Child of a thrice-delivered race, hast thou 

No tears for those who stil in bondage bow ? 

Bondage foretold! Tyrant’s convenient plea! 

Was there no misery foretold for tnee? 

Scorned and despised, to every land dispersed ; 

From all distinguished and by alt accursed ; 

Spurned like a dog, and spit on in the mart ; 

Branded a wretch without a soul or heart ; 

Knave, usurer, to gold’s insatiate lust 

An abject slave ; a thing whom all distrust ; 

From many lands expelled, in most denied 

The rights that make a freeman’s boast and pride !— 

Is not thy shame the theme of prophecy? 

Yet doth Jehovah bid me hiss at thee? 


No—for so sure as Palestine is trod 

By Salem’s foes, the enemies of God, 

Shall retribution dire descend on all 

Who spurn her dust and triumph in her fall. 
For, like as scourging locusts in their flight— 
By instinct led—on fruitful lands alight ; 

So the proud conqueror, urged by lust of power, 
Swoops on the nations only to devour ; 

Nor thinks in working his imperious will 

The mandates of the Eternal to fulfill. 





t | And in that day when days shall cease to roll— 
Earth’s spangled curtain rent from pole to pole !— 
The sun grown dim, the moon like dusky fire— 
All nations quaking at the portents dire !— 

The day of judgment! will thy conscience then 
Excuse this tampering with the rights of men? 
May not the Judge demand—« What edict ue 
To thee the right to make or hold a slave?” 


R. 8. H. 





The Anderson Extradition Case.— : 
Court of Common Pleas of Toronto on ihe 
the discharge of Anderson, the fugitive slave and m:r- 
derer from Missouri. The hearing was on a writ of 
habeas corpus, and the discharge was ordered on a 
technical informality in the warrant of commitment, It 
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will be remembered that in this case a writ of habeas 
— was issued by the English Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Before that writ was served, the Canadian writ was 
issued, and Anderson was brought before the colonial 
court. The result is as above stated, 


| 
Commercial and Financial. 


THE COTTON PATCH. 


However much we may compromise, whatever we may 
concede, however often we may go into national conven- 
tions, whatever amendments we may make to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, whatever number of those 
states may go out of the Union, whatever number may 
come back, or whatever other consequences may follow 
the secession of the Southern states, one thing is very 
certain—the cotton trade of this country has received a 
blow from which it wiil never recover. 

Our great customer for this important staple, is, as 
everybody knows, England, and were she to be suddenly 
deprived of it, the mischief it would work to her operative 
class is almost incalculable. It is the knowledge of this 
fact which has made the cotton-growing states of this 
country put on such airs of arrogance ; and on this, and 
this alone, the Southern Confederacy bases all her hopes 
of future prosperity. Nor has England been any less 
mindful of the fact. For years her great cotton-spinners 
have been restless under the conviction of her depend- 
ence upon a single region for a full supply of a raw 
material of so much consequence to her prosperity and 
peace ; and associations, growing out of this conviction, 
have long been silently but diligently at work to find a 
remedy. It is found in the well-established fact, ascer- 
tained by inquiry, by the sending of commissioners to 
various quarters of the world, and by actual experiment, 
that within given latitudes there is no plant so useful to 
man, the growth of which is so universally diffused, and 
the cultivation of which is so easy, as cotton. In some 
places all that is needed for its immediate production in 
immense quantities, is labor; in others all that is neces- 
sary is to assure a steady demand. The machinery to 
bring cause and effect in due relation has been-in grad- 
ual preparation by the Cotton Associations of Great 
Britain, and it only required such a stimulus as is now 
given by the secession movement in this country, to put 
this machinery into active operation. 

The late Mr. Ashley, U. S. Senator from Arkansas, 

said, in a speech on the admission of Texas, that his 
own state had three times the amount of good cotton 
land necessary to supply the demand of the world for 
that staple. The statement, though not an agreeable 
admission for the South, was correct, and is confirmed 
by the census tables of 1859, from which it appeared that 
the whole number of acres devoted that year to the cul- 
ture of cotton in the Southern states was only 5,000,000. 
Now, the number of acres of land in the little state of 
Massachusetts is 4,992,000, which is only one-fourth of 
one per cent. of the total area of the states and territories, 
so that on that comparatively small fraction of a region, 
could it have been moved down to the proper latitude, 
and made all cotton land, the whole cotton crop of 1859 
could have been raised. The crop of 1860 was an in- 
crease of about 60 per cent. on that of 1850, requiring 
about 3,000,060 more acres for its cultivation. The area 
of land in Connecticut is 2,991,360 acres, which, added to 
Massachusetts, would be about land enough for the whole 
crop of 1860. And these states together make rather 
less than one-half of one per cent. of our whole territorial 
area. We see, then, how insignificant a portion of the 
werld’s surface is required on which to grow all the 
cotton that the world wants. It is not at all likely that 
England wil! let her capital lie idle, her looms cease to 
spin, and her operatives starve for want of bringing so 
small a patch as this under cultivation. 
Nor will she. Already from the East Indies, from 
Afiica, and from South America, she imports largely ;— 
about one-fifth of all the cotton she used in 1859 coming 
from those countries. India alone produces about 
4.000,060 of bales annually, and requires only greater 
facilities for reaching market and the requisite demand 
to send forward a much larger quantity thanthis. And 
itis a notable fact that when in former years the supply 
from this country has not met the demand, the deficiency 
hasbeen made up from those regions, and especially from 
India. It only needs that sufficient stimulus should be 
applied to increase the production to any extent. On 
the table-lands of South America, where the white man 
can labor as well as the negro,*the earth only needs to 
“be tickled with a hoe to laugh with a harvest” of 
cotton boles. The people of Australia, where millions 
of acres are adapted to the plan‘, are begging England 
to tell them what she wants that they can raise. The 
best Sea Island can be grown in the West Indies cheaper 
than in South Carolina, and China stands ready to send 
forth the coolies from her teeming population the 
mcment she shall be assured that they may go as free 
emigrant laborers, and not as coolie slaves. The vast 
region of Abbeokuta, in Africa, where in one city is 
gathered together an industrious and peaceful population 
of a hundred thousand semi-civilized blacks, has in 
eight years increased its exportation of cotton from 
235 pounds to 6,000 bales, and its production is lim- 
ited only by the demand. io all these regions the 
Government, and what is of more consequence, the people 
of England are turning their attention for the needful 
staple, warned by the present state of affairs in the cotton- 
field of this country of the fully of remaining dependent 
for this necessity of commerce upona people who may, 
any year, through political convulsions or servile insur- 
rections, be unable to send forward the usual supply. A 
Connecticut Yankee, by the invention of the cotton-gin, 
gave the South a factitious importance which she could 
keep only so long as she was on her good behavior. She 
has “laid down the shovel and the hoe,” to take up the 
ordinance of secession and the ordnance of Fort Moul- 
trie—and when she shall turn presently to resume again 
the more useful and peaceful implements of labor, she will 
find that somebody else has gone with them to more 
fruitful regions, and that her special vocation is lost for 
ever. Whatever else compromise may do, it will never 
change the laws of trade. Whatever else South Carolina 
may defy, she will be forced to submit to the coercion of 
Political Economy. 





CREDIT. 

Credit is the soul of commerce and all industry. It is 
only when individuals or nations have made great, prog- 
ress in the acquirement of capital—that is, accumulated 
wealth—hoarded labor, as the political economists call 
it—that credit can be dispensed with ; but then they dis- 
pense with it only in their purchases, while they use it in 
their sales. 

The English commerce is carried on entirely by capi- 
tal advanced to purchase raw materials and food, while 
they give extended credits for what they sell—buying 
cheap and selling dear, and making great aggregate 
profits. 

To rail indiscriminately against credit is therefore to 
rail against industry in general. Without credit—ihat is, 
without confidence in one’s fellows—commerce and 
trade and all industry would be sadly curtailed, and its 
most important effect would be in reducing the popula- 
tion ; for the increase or even the keeping up of the pop- 
ulation depends on the means of employment for it, 
which again depends on credit and capital combined. 
Credit given on undue foundations is the evil to be 
avoided. The abuse of credit is no sound argument 
against its use. 

The bank statement shows a great contraction of 
credit, the discounts being reduced to $119,880,371— 
whereas two years ago they were $127,476,496, with 
much less resources. Why is this, but on account of 
the diminished confidence between bank and trader? This 
is the period when the trading interest has heavy pay- 
ments to make ; and lo! the bills receivable they have to 
offer for discount are not considered good enough for the 
banks to take. The number of failures is daily on the 
increase. Large numbers of clerks and other employés 
are being discharged. The means of expenditure are 
sadly curtailed, and all the retail trades are suffering in- 
tensely. Retail shopkeepers have provided themselves 
with a stock that is found to be in great excess of the 
wants of the community, as measured by their means, 
The banks are safe eno: gh, and most certainly they have 
not fostered credit to an improper extent. Capitalists have 
large unemployed funds which they are afraid to ase, 
and money is useful only when it is used—that is, when 
credit is active and promotive of the circulation of 
money, which is the vivifying blood of industry. 


LANDS OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

It is but simple justice to call the attention of persons 
who may wish to find a home on the Western prairies, 
to an advertisement of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, which may be found on another page of this 
sheet. By an act of Congress, in the year 1850, 2,595,000 
acres of the public lands were granted to the state of 
Illinois for railroad purposes, and subsequently this land 
was turned over by the state to the Central Railroad 
Company, to aid in the construction of their road. The 
road has been constructed nearly through the middle of 
the lands, which are thirty miles in breadth, so that the 
most ample facilities will be enjoyed by the settlers of 
conveying their produce to market by the road. The 
lands are for the most part of unsurpassed fertility, and 
destined to be rapidly sett'ed and brought under cultiva- 
tion, and as this progress goes on, they will of course 





rapidly increase in value, The terms offered to pur- 


chasers are of the most easy and liberal kind; and to 
those who are desirous of a residence in a thriving sec- 
tion that is yet destined to be populous, rare inducements 
are here presented. 


ILLINOIS CURRENCY. 


The rate dP? exchange at Chicago on New York is very high— 
6@7 percent. This ought not to be, and would not be in a sound 
state of the currency in the great state of Illinois. 

Illinois wants a central point of redemption for her circulation. 
A bank is wanted to be located either at Chicago or Springfield, 
with a capital of one or two millions of dollars, to compel the 
circulating banks to keep their accounts and have the circula- 
tion sealed upon the same principle as is now done by the Metro- 
politan Bank in New York, thereby regulating the circu- 
+ lating medium, and largely assisting the Western bankers— 
relieving them from the large accumulation en their hands, 
and also tending to equalize and regulate exchanges, now so 
salutarily and healthily conducted in New York and the Eastern 
states. 

If this principle were carried out, exchange, instead of being 
from 6 to 7 per cent., would rule as low as ¥§ to % per cent., and 
this, it is evident enough, would readily assist the mercantile 
interest. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


We have received an early copy of the report by the President 
of this Company, of the condition and prospects of this now suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

The Company has now overcome all its difficulties, 

The earnings of the road in 1860 amount to $2,778,333 49, of 
which $1,628,711 92 is from passengers, and $846,693 56 is from 
freight traffic, and together show an increase over 1859 of 
$613,884 51. 

The expenses of operating the road amount to $1,649,693 96, 
showing an excess of gross earnings over operating expenses of 
$1,128,640 46. 

The report states that the avails of the land sales in cash and 
land notes now amount to $16,147,983, for 1,260,273 acres, which 
is about nearly one-half the quantity granted originally by the 
state—the whole grant being 2,595,000 acres. 

The report states that the Company is happily relieved from 
the incumbrance of a floating debt. The free land bonds ma- 
turing on the Ist Sept. have been paid. The Company is thereby 
enabled toapply the proceeds of its free lands to the payment of 
its 4 per cent. interest upon the full paid shares, These debts 
have been paid by payments on the scrip and full paid shares, 
and from the earnings of the road. 

The funded debt on Ist January was— 





Total. . . .$15,670,240 
The — stock subscribed is 99,521 scrip shares 
of $80 


$15,954,980 


The report assumes that the income of the road will now pay 
the expenses, the State tax, and the interest on the debt. Thus 
the road is no longer a burthen on the lands. The prospects of 
the road are thus described by Mr. Osborn, the President : 


“The census of 1860 shows 1,729,000 population in Illinois— 
nearly one-third of the entire gain in population of the six 
Northwestern states within the last ten years is within her 
borders. The value of land has quadrupled in these ten years— 
the tide of emigration to Illinois is constant, and with fifcy per 
cent. more added to the population, it seems demonstrated that 
land will double in value. Hence, I infer that the unsold half 
of our lands will, during the next ten years, command nearly 
double the amount realized for the first half, and to secure this, I 
would suggest the policy of gradually advancing the price, with- 
out however reserving a single acre from sale. After deducting 
upwards of one million of dollars of sales made in 1855, upon 
which parties have failed to respond to their engagements, our 
net sales are 1,260,273 46-100 acres, at an average of $12 67 per 
acre= $15,995,480. Of this $15,995,380, upwards of twenty-five 
per cent., or $4,195,398, have been collected in cash. The aver- 
age of $12 67, includes the earlier sales at six to nine dollars per 
acre. Every acre sold for settlement, adds to the value of the 
remainder ; and I estimate the ultimate proceeds of our lands as 
follows : 





Se CD Ee isons 5080806 csivccsneeecend $15,995,380 
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$43,784,333 

“The land notes in possession of the Company on the 31st of 
December, were $12,598,083, and the sales the present year 
promise to exceed the aggregate sales of the three preceding 
years. This will be more clearly shown at the date of the share- 
holders’ meeting, and if at that time our present hopes are sus- 
tained by the actual sales during the first five months this year, 
the shareholders can determine the policy to pursue, upon the 
assumption that, at the close of this year, the land notes will 
exceed the funded debt. 

** The collections by the land department in 1860, were $78),- 
097. Of this amownt $428,000 was invested in the construction 
bonds, under the engagement with the bondholders, that an 
amount corresponding to the principal of construction notes col- 
lected shall be applied to taking up these bonds. [fhe bulance, 
after deducting expenses of the dspartment, was disbursed for 
interest. If the amount of interest upon the debt is this year de- 
rived from the net traffic, it is obvious that the shareholders 
will have to their credit the surplus collections beyond the 
amount invested in bonds, in addition to the reduction of the 
debt by the cancellation of bonds during the year.” 


MONEY MARKET. 

There is no change in the aspect of the money market. The 
supply is more than adequate to the wants of the mercantile 
community. Specie continues to accumulate in banks, deposits 
to increase, and loans to contract. Call loans range from 6@8 
@cent. Short dated paper and first-class paper is scarce ; and 
even medium dates having 4 to 6 months to run to maffrrity are 
not abundant. The rates are 8@9 ®@ cent. for such dates ; and 
for second-class, 12@15 @® cent. There is a new classification 
now of paper, and names are changing character rapidly. The 
books published by the mercantile agencies are no longer guides, 
and new ones have yet to be constructed. 

Trade is in a very unsatisfactory condition, and credit is half 
paralyzed. The export business is yet active ; Europe buying 
our produce largely, for which she pays cash, while she gives us 
credit for what we import ; consequently her cash comes here in 
a liberal flow, and the foreign exchanges keep down in our favor. 
The rates of exchange on Europe are much lower. 

Sixty-day bankers’ bills on London are 104% @105%, and sight 
bills 106@10643. Regular usance on Paris is 5.424 @5.37 4, and 
sight bills 5.33% @5.31\%. Belmont’s quotations are above the 
market. 

Importations continue light. 

Part of the newly authorized loan in a 6 per cent. stock will be 
put on the market at once. Bids are invited for $8,000,000 of it, 
which are to be sent to Washington by Saturday. It is con- 
jectured that this loan will be taken at about 90; but if an act of 
Congress be passed, so as to accept the proffered aid of the states 
of Ohio, Massachusetts, and New York, in indorsing the United 
States loans, the bids would reach par. 

Commercial men are much chagrined by the unwise action of 
the Republicans in Congress, in forcing the Morrill Tariff bill 
through, to the injury of foreign commerce, and in opposition to 
the advice of our newly elected President. 

It is well, however, that the warehousing system is to be 


tained. 
aoe STOCKS. 


Considerable activity has prevailed in Treasury notes and 
Government stocks. Treasury notes are rather more firmly held. 
The 10 per cents command par and the 12’s 102, Other rates in 
proportion. The new loan of $8,000,000 is to be for 20 years, in a 
6 per cent. stock. 

The demand for Southern state stecks has improved, and 
prices are firmer with some improvement. The free-state bonds 
are well held at full premium prices. Ohio 6’s of 1886 are 106@ 
109; and of 1870, 102. 

Railroad bonds in good standing are steady, but there is very 
little doing. Holders of Michigan Southern second mortgage 
bonds are invited to surrender their past due coupons to be 
funded. 

Railroad shares are dull, but are well held, and prices have 
improved during the week. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The steamer Africa, with dates to the 2d inst., from London, 
brings $100,000 in specie. The London money market is reported 
easier, at 6% @7 per cent.,and at Paris money is easy at 5@ 
5% per cent. outside the Bank. The Bank of England has 
slightly increased its specie. The London Economist says: 

“In January, 1860, the Bank raised the rate of discount from 
2% per cent. to3; in February, to 4; in April, to5; in May, it 
was lowered to 436, and then to4; in November, it again was 
raised to 444, 5, and 6; in December, it was lowered to 5, then 
raised to 6, and then to 7. Such fluctuations as these are trying 
to the commercial interests, and dissatisfaction is freely expressed. 
On the 20th of January, 1860, the rate of discount was 2% per 
cent. and the bullion was £15,559,096 ; on the 23d of January, 
1861, it was £11,521,580, and the rate of discount 7 per cent.— 
making 130 per cent. difference. We here see that the loss of 
four millions of gold has apparently made a difference of 130 per 
cent. in the rate of discount. It is impossible to calculate the 
effect of the rise in the rate of discount on prices, but the funds 
are 3 per cent. lower, which is a difference of £24,000,000 in the 
funds alone, taking the debt at £800,000,000.” 


LATEST BANK STATEMENT. 


k ending Feb. 16, 1861. Feb. 9, 1861. Differences. 
om becnse ar 880,371 $120,368.050 Decrease $487,679 
Specie........ 37,119,000 34,655.645 Increase 2,463,355 
Girculation... 8,273,840 8,361,305 Decrease 87,465 
Exchanges.... 18,564,611 20,253,983 Decrease 1,689,372 
Deposits...... 91,547,158 88,988,631 Increase 2,558,527 
Proportion of 

coin to 
bilities..... 37 20-100 35 06-100 Increase 1 60-100 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following are the Custom-House tables of the trade of the 
port for the week and since Jan. Ist: 














For the week. 1859 1860. 1861. 
Dry Gopds.............04 $3,414,073 $2,314,692 $1,083,239 
Gen handise....... 1,509,787 1,894,609 1,685,201 
hemikndaaadiiemetad 923,860 $4,209,301 $2,768,440 
Previously reported..... 25,601,366 26,186,787 23,817,142 
Since Jan. Ist........ +-$30,525,226 $30,396,088 $26,585,582 

Exports oF Propuck AND MERCHANDISE, 
For the week.............. $1,028,482 $1,404,754 $2.664,873 
Previously reported....... 4,749,918 7,378,490 13,432,094 
Since Jan. Ist.......... $5,778,400 $8,783,244 $16,096,967 
Exporrs oF Sprciz. 
For the week............ + $361 350 $25,493 
Previously reported...... - 2,640,233 942,219 428,222 
Since Jan Ist.......... $3,001,783 $1,034,569 $453,715 
DEY GOODS. 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods at 
New York for the week and since Jan. Ist. : 


For the Week, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port...... $3,414,073 $2,314,692 $1,083,239 
Thrown on market ..... - 3,514,295 2,599,637 1,542,641 

Since Jan. Ist. 

ntered at the port..... $17,700,829 $17,648,024 $14,062,174 

hrown on market....... 18,341,578 18,137,736 9,677,850 


Trade is moving slowly for the season from the unwholesome 
comtsavtion of credit everywhere around, A blighs or mildew 
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of distrust seems prevalent. What is doing is perfectly safe. | 

Houses in good standing can buy to advantage. The large | PRICES CURREN T. 
jobbing houses are buying and selling largely, but the mass of 

business is light. There is a better showing of spring styles, } 
and fair sales are making. Prints and ginghams are moving, | 
but prices are not steady or uniform. Cotton staple fabrics are | 
more active. Both bleached and brown goods are in demand | 
and steady in price. Drills are selling to arrive, and the export | 
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demand is good. Woolen goods are in moderate and rather in- ne 7 - 100B—— a 5 06% Maranh. ox, ete.— 14 ¢— 15 
j j ssi . Springstylesare | 7©@rl, Ist sort..—— @5 25 (Matamoras.....— 
creasing demand, especially fancy cassimeres. oot “ | CANDLES—Dorr: 15 Bet ay 18%e— 193¢. 
held firmly, both silk mixtures and all wool. ThereareSouthern | Sperm, @m....— 33 a— 35 |Vere on a 18 
buyers in market, but they can only buy forcash. Foreign fabrics | Do.pt.LPolh’s & Co.43 a— — 'Dry South. — 
are yet not very active, but are more freely offered to good | yo a = — a e ;Calcutta Buff...— 12 g— 13 
buyers. The importations are unusually light, and with much Ateuttinn be 7 = iting — Ppce. 165 a 1 85 
less than the usual assortment and variety of dress styles. | CQAL—Dury : 24 @ ct. ad vallBisck-deye : 00 4105 
Quite plain styles of silk goods form the bulk of the offerings; | Liv. Orr'l @ch’n—— @750 |HONEY—Dory: 24 4 ae 
and for these there is the best steady demand. Black silks are em cree cveee — . : = va) 
lower in price, as we!l as other kinds, Woolen goods are dull, | antnre @2,000m 4 2 Cuba, Bgal....— 6 gq— — 
n P 2,000 425 a5 50 {Cuba (in bond)— 72 
and prices heavy. The California trade is good. This year’s | COCOA—Drry: 4 @ct. ad val HOPs—Dory: is ® a— 75 
importations will be light, and a very reduced stock of goods | peer’ > ert en a— 26 | _. pedi * 
will be the result at the recurrence of the fall season. | Para, in vob sae ~ 13% rand reseawens ~ 13 dine 20 
————=——_mz | St. Dom’o,inbd.—_ — a— — |HORNS—Dosr. ~ 
| COFFEE —Dorr: 15 ®ct.ad) yay TE? * Bet ad 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. val Ox, B.A. & R, 
| Java, white,B h— 15¥e— 16%] Gec aeseai dikes 
This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, | — weeece esas none. JINDIGO—Dorr: @ et, 1a 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and — tet sees — 10%a— 13%) yal 
may be relied on as correct. SEUATS...... — 134a— 14 [Bengal, @ DB... 100 «1 50 
| Maracaibo....., — 13 a— 14 |Madras......... —70 o— 8s 
A The d d is fair for Pots at $5 06%. Pearis are | St. Dom*o, cash.— 11%a— 1176'sanilla..... — 30 - 0 
AsuEs.—The demand is fair for Pots at ¢ 4. Peari | COPPER (Kurrer) — Dury: Camecss 
quiet at $5 25. The stock in the inspection warehouse com- | Bolts and Braziers’, 15 ; Pig,|Guatemala. — — 


prises 273 bbls. Pots, and 407 do. of Pearls, 
BEEsWwAax.—The inquiry for Yellow is less active, and prices are 


ashade lower. Sales at 3234 @33c., including Western and South- Sheath’g, old...— rt 90 17%|BarFrit hve = - — e 
ern. | Sheath’g, yellow— 18%a— 19 |Bar,Nor. NFK.— — o— 69 
Corrax.—Rio has been in very good demand, and an advance | Bolis..... a — am 30 vt pine a << aaa 
of %c. ® Wb. has been established. The total sales embrace 13,- | DOMESTIC GooDs— Bar, Am. veliel-= = _ pa 
589 bags, as follows: 1,800 ex Royal Bride, at 10\c. ; 2,700 by oa er yd— ang 14'Bar, Eng. refi'd.50 00 @52 00 
“quetion at 11% @13%c., average $12 06 ; 1,700 ex Stella, at 12% ar. Fo 83g (Bat, Eng. com..40 00 at2 00 
@l3c. ; 1,051 ex Linda at 11%. ; and 2,674 ex Floating Cloud | Shet’gs br. 44.— 7 a— S$) qual. BD 16 @— 17 
at 10%@llc. Also cargo of the Roanoke, 4,612 bags, taken on | Shet’gs ~% — a 10 sheet, En.& Am.— 3%a— 3 
. nom, 


speculation on terms not made public. Other descriptions have ; |LEAD—Dory: YY ct. adval 


bl. 54.— 8%a— 10 


been selling moderately. The transactions comprise 1,900 mats alicoes, blue..— nom tener cee $15 45 25 
Java at 154 @16%c., mainly at 16@16\c. ; 750 Maracaibo at Calicoes, faney.— 6 a— 11 esata — oe 6% 
13% @14\c. ; 500 bags Jamaica at 12@12\c., cash; and 100 St. agg coeeuem so B pot a — a— 6% 
ry ent, Jeans....— a— tA" K—(Sole) — Dury: 
Domingo at 11 %c., cash. Satinets........— 30 a— 60 | 16 B ct. ad val , 
Cortox.—The business has been very light since the date of | Checks. 44.... nom Oak (3). Lt. B® B— 25 a— 27 
our last report; but we notice no material change in prices, — oo oe sn erg middie. ...— 25 a— 28 
owing probably to the fact that holders manifest no disposition (ot Batts. = nom. Ok dry hide’ od = a = 
to force sales. The transactions embrace about 8,000 bales, ona | Cot. Yn.5al2Rb nom, Oak, Ohio..... ei WN iis 26 
basis of 11 $c. for Middiing Uplands, and 11%c. for do. New Or- | Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. jOak, Son. Light— 20 a— 22 
leans and Texas. Cot Yn. =” & up. hom. \Oak, all weights— 30 a— 33 
Gren @ — inion | VRUGS AND DYES— = | Hemlock, light.— 19 a— 20% 
rop.—We have no change to notice in the general epinion | Ajcohol @ gal..— 38 a— 44 [Hie mloc i 
on the subjectof crop. Four millions is still regarded a3 a max- Aloes@D...... = Se 0 lee mlock, mid..— 19 a— 20 
imum estimate, notwithstanding the continued heavy receiptsat _Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 — heavy— 16 a— 2 
New Orleans. Planters have used extra exertions during the Alum........ .. — Wa— 2%} emlock,dam..— 15 @— 17 
past six weeks to get their crops to market prior to 4thof March ; ‘ emiock,pr.do.— 10 a— 12 


- re Be - } Ant’y, reg. cash— 12%a— 13 
still, unless we have diminished receipts in the coming two or ape 6 





-ols, : d.— 2 pm Ih cls 

three weeks, there will be a general increase in the estimates. et > ~ 40 ee ee ee eee 

Receipts continue on a large scale, both for the week under re- | Arsenic, pow’r..— 3 a—— | Li MBER bore: 5 “ 
view and for next week, as advised by telegraph. Still our ta- Assuletida .....— 5 a—25 | adya) teh N B ct. 
bles show an increasing deficiency as compared with last year. Jalsum Capivi.— 50 a— — Col ries FREE . wh _—- 
The total now amounts to 657,000 bales. he receipts at Mobile | Balsam Toiu...— 65 a— 70 j Prices - * Bolesale 
and New Orleans, as advised by telegraph, are equal to the | Balsam Peru..—1 25 a@ 1 20 | Timber W.P a 
quantity received in the corresponding week of last year, At | Berries Pers....—10 a 12 | cub, tt coe ees — @or 
Mobile the. receipts are quite light, caused either by bad roads | Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12% Timber oak, Pe.f— 25 Ps - 
or exhaustion of supply; at present there is some doubt asto  Bi-Carb, Soda..— 3°,a— 335 Timbs ‘GI Wo aa 35 ae = 
which is the correct reason. The receipts in the Atlantic ports | Borax, refined.— I8¥az 19% Timber Geo YP _— 
are now quite free, at the expense, however, of the interior | Brimstone rll...— 3%sa— 34 (hy car) @c ft— 26 30 
stocks. Brimstone fior..— — a— 3) Rastern Spruce — 

Exports.—The exports are large for all points. The desire to | Brimstone@tun.45 00 a47 50 | &Pine,bye’go — — al3 50 
get vessels to sea continues, and the crop will be moved to its | Camphorer® h— 33° a— — 


V i i Yard Selling Pric 
destination with more than nsual speed this season. ToGreat | Camphor ref...— 44)ga— — " imber,oakscant- . a 













Britain, the decrease is now 79,000 bales as compared with same | Cantharides...— — a— 72 ling B M teet.40 00 445 00 
date last year. To France, the decrease is 36,000 bales, while to | Car. Ammonia..— — a— 16 |TimberorBmsE.16 00 al? 00 
other foreign ports the decrease is only 15.000 bales. The stock | Cardamoms.... 1 12%@ } 30% Ceo'a Pine,wkd.30 00 35 00 
on hand in all the ports is now 660.000 bales, against 1,118,000, | Castor Oi) in bls. 1} GP, an..24 00 a28 00 
1,003,000, 670,000, 746,000, ia the previous four years at the same BP gal........ 1 O2%4a 105 | PikeBds.NR.cl.36 00 a40 00 
time. | Castor Oil, E. 1. 1 02%a 105 | PIkK&Bds.NR2q.26 00 230 00 
Fisu.—The market has been moderately active, and is some- a oy Pa = oe doig PORtas.NR.box.17 00 418 00 
7 ‘ ilorate i’ ..— 26 a— 2935 Bas ti 4 RY 
what firmer. We notice sales of about 1,500 qtls. Dry Cod at $3 | Cechinend is. -_-— : 90 " ratte 7 a 
for Grand Bank, aud $3 75@$4 for St. George’s. Mackerel have | Cochineal Mex.— 80 a 85 Bas. city rian, tt 22 8 = 
sold to the extent of some 500 bbis., mainly No. l,at $14 50@$15, | Copperas Am..— 1l¥a—— Bas. city worked, 
and 100 bbls. No. 2 on private terms. Sales also of 500 bbis, | ‘ nhehe E — one a3 fet eee 24 a— 2% 

: nhebs E. I....— — ,Piank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a— 28 
Herring, St. George’s Bay No. 1, at $2 75, and small lots Dutch OS" SEES — 5%a— 5% Plank, city wkd.— 25 a— 28 
at $1 12% @$1 25 @ keg. Epsom Salts....— 2a— 2s Plank.A!b.Spre.— 18 a— 20 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The features of our market for Western and | Gamboge-..-...— — a~ 25 Lrg ag ree 2 o-2 
State Flour the past week have presented a marked contrast to | Gw Arabic pk’d— 14 a— 28 Do. Shaved. @bdl. o3% 
those of the preceding week. The change in the charwter of | Gum Benzom..—— a— 50% (eM)... 2 a2 

g g eee Gee 7 ine : 2 50 
the advices from Europe has produced quite a reaction in the | em ‘yh, EL BS — Pi “ ogg 4 M..3 00 a 4 00 
low grades, and but for the scarcity of vessels a very large | Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 e —“ _ 00 27 00 

} i 5 7 ee 3 
business would have been done. The orders by recent arrivals | Gum Trag, st..— 17 a— 3733 Do.Ce. 2dqu.30 00 635 00 
are large, and at rather higher limits, but the major part of | Gum Trag, fl..— 70 a— 80 }o. Cypress,3it.19 00 a20 00 
seeape cs Et PRE EON RE d vw, pha | Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E. @M..—— a1 50 
them are below the current rates for shipping brands, hence the ‘r 2 12%a 2 25 Staves, WOpipe.40 00 a5 00 
ee ee a a a ae ee | PR cesses 2 12 25 |Staves. \ 2, ‘ 
transactions have been greatiy restricted, the advance infreizhts | Ipecacuanha Br 1 20 a— — Wont 35 00 ars 00 
adding to the comparative inactivity. The stock of shipping | Jalap. rete eeees — 0 al 00 " — WObb!..25 00 a50 00 
brands is much reduced, and the fact of their being relatively | i ng ge = ino 4 n e RO.hhd.— — a50 00 
. : ' Lc oe oo ae leading, W yA idle deal 
higher than Wheat induces increased firmness, The local and | yadder Dutch..— 12 Ka 13 WAG L Seman bee Me 4 Sct. 
Eastern demand has improved, and good and choice Extras are | Madder Fr..... — lW¥xa— 11 ! ad ya} : eee 
in reduced supply, and prices tend upward. The advance for — small 53 80 |N. Orleans, Pgal— $2 a— 26 
the week is 10@2Cc. @ bbi., the market tending upward at the — me large ~ (! nae = + agai => a— 35 
é ubda } scc —— a— 2 
close, The stock is reduced to about 280,000 bbls., all kinds. | eee 115 al 40 Trinidad. Cuba == $8 a + 
Canadian Flour has arrived less freely, and with a good local and | Nutg'lisbi. Alep— 25 a— = Card, etc. sweet— 17 a— 19 
fair export demand prices have advanced and tend upward at | = ee ; + de ped er "aioe en. 24 Bt. ad val 
ihe close. Choice Extras are scarce. Southern Flour has im- Oil Lemon...... 225 @300 ‘Clinch.........— Pll ing 
proved 10@15c. @ bbl., and is more active. The inquiry for the | Oil Peppermint. 1 $74a 200 NAVAL STORES—Dory: 8 
West Indies has improved, and there is a better local inquiry at Pod png rt -1%5 r+ 5 4 ' revi yh val [ALL casH) 
7. . " { Mu urkey.— — 2 urpentine,S’ft) 
the close. Rye Flour has been in fair demand and ‘is steady. | pa Acid ®B— 16 a— 19 Co'ty, B 280. 275 a2 87% 
Corn Meal has declined, and is dull and heavy at the close. | Phosphoras..... —75 a—— Turp.Wilmingn— — e— — 
> P ? 2 P } 1 % & L4 

Buckwheat Flour is in fair demand and is plenty at $1 624 @ | Prass. Potash..— 31 a— 35 Tar, do. Bbbl.. 225 a 2 50 
$2 @ 100 bs | Quicksilver.....— — a—55 Pitch........... 160 a1 65 

28 ’ Rhubarb Chi...— 40 a— 50 ‘Rosin, com. old. 120 @ 1 25 

Gratn.—We have had a marked reaction in our Wheat market | Saleratuscash..— — a— 6 Do. wh. @ 280. 150 a 4 50 
the past week. The favorable news from Europe, the advance | 5a! a 8x¥a— 9 SpiritsTurp....— 35 a— 36 


L week , . a 1 37% OFLS—Durr: Palm4 ; Olive 
and activity in sterling exchange, have induced a lively export | gs. icy rilia Hon.— 23 a— 25 Linseed,Sperm,(foreign teed 


inquiry, and, but for the advance in freights,a much larger | Sarsa’rillaMex.— 9 a— 9% ies,) and Whale or other Fish 





business would have resulted. The arrivals have been limited, | Senna SS eee — 7 a a gl tercipa,) 15 ® ct. ad val 
and with a good milling demand and a greatly reduced stock, - peoraa@al ea 52% San ek i > — = 
prices tend upward at the close. Choice Spring and Red Win- | Sogaashsv @ct 206 a229 Oliveine.@gal. 110 a 120 
ter are favorites with shippers, and are held with much confi- | Sugar Lead W.— Il%a— 12 Palm. ®b......— 8 a— 8% 
dence. Choice White is scarce and wanted. Prices have ad- | ae = ta ~ ee ae 51 a— 52 
vanced during the week 4@5c. @ bush. Barley is in reduced | Verdigris.......— 28 a— 30 Whale. ee ater 50 aoe 52 
supply, and is better, with a good demand: 70 @78c. for State, | Vitriol Blue....— 8kKa— — " Ref. Winter— 60 a— 62 
cash and time ; 70@75c. for Canada East ; and 76@80c. for Can- | FEATHERS—Dory: 25 ® ot " Ref. Spring. nom. 
ada West, Barley Malt is firm and in good demand at 85@0c. | }- Geese. # B-.— ai @— 48 Sperm, crude. 1 45 a 1 50 
per 100 hs. Oats have fluctuated slightly, and are not plenty | PyISH—Dury: 15 ®ct. ad val " Bleached..... 1 57a 1 60 
and saleable at the close. Corn has been in brisk demand, and | Dry Cod, ®cwt. 360 a400 Eleph. ref.bl’ch.— — @a» a 
has advanced 3@4c. per bush., with large purchases of Old Mix- | ot Bey - H = . : os erp he S.&W.— 95 a 110 
ed in store for export, closing in demand. Rye has improved, | Mackerel, No. i. 14 50 @)5 00 Kerosene.Ili'g...— — 6 4 
with a good inquiry and light stock. Mack. No.1,Hal.— — @1550 OLL-CAKE—Dury: 15 ®@ct 
Hors.—The inquiry for New is limited, but prices are un- oe Sg ONE e-4 oan visa ct. 0. Qeents 60 68 20 
changed. The sales during the week are 320 bales at 25@30c., Mackerel, No.3. 4.50 a—— Thick, round...29 00 430 UO 
the latter price for choice. Theold growths are rather quict,and | Salm n,Pic.Nor.16 50 al7 co P R 0 v [S10 N S—Dory: 
prices rule in the buyer’s favor. | od hg Ag — OU 42400 | in pe 24; all others 15 @ ct. 
Lime.—Only a moderate demand has prevailed for Rockland | @ Oe ap Beef, Ms.cp.Pbl. 5 25 a9 75 
since our last, but owing to limited arrivals prices have improved. Shad, Ct., No. 2— — a— — ; © City...——| g=— 
Sales at 85c. for Common, and $1 10 for Lump. ee teed s 50 ae 75 | ayy S — = 
Moasses.—New Orleans has been in fair request. Prices  Herr’g, Sc. @ bx— 20 a— 22 fe Prime, City— — a— — 
have shown some irregularity, but at the close are rather firmer. PLAN borr. 18 ® Lge : te “ae 4 al7 00 
The sales include 1,260 bbls. at 32@36c., cash, and four months. 4 nvrican, @h.— — ne jg: > woke ™ a ~ o- “ 
Foreign descriptions have been dull. Sales of 10 hhds. Porto FLOUR AND MEAL— “ " Mess...16 60 al7 00 
Rico at 3lc., four months, and 40 hhds, Cuba in bond on private ha 15 @ ct. ad ~ F al orient Pn .. alg co 
terms. | Superfine, No.2. 350 2425 Hams. Pickied..— 8ita— 9 
NavaL Stores.—There has been a rather better inquiry for | State Superfine 5 20 @ 525 Shoniders,Pkld.— 6%a— 6% 
Spirits Turpentine, and prices are quite steady. The sales State, ex. br... 535 a5 45 Beet Hiams in 
include 3,200 bbis., mainly at 353 @36c. for Southern Straight | — th — ; 4 : ; = mot ane eee yp Ba a 
and Shipping lots. The arrivals have been moderate, and the Ohio Superfine. 5 25 25 20 isatie. thane tons es _ o 
stock has become reduced to 5,000 bbls. Crude Turpentine has | Ohio ex.bds.... 5 60 a5 70 | “St.fairtopr.— 14 a— 17% 
| been in moderate demand, and prices are rather lower. The | Genesee, do.... 6 00 a7 25 ." Obio...... +» — 10 a— 4% 
sales include 800 bbls, Wilmington, to arrive, at $2 87% ; and | a —_ “° : 4 : : = aan bees’ ts ange 10% 
800 bbls. do. here, and to arrive, at $2 75 B 280 Ibs. Stock 4,500 Brandywine.... 600 a—— Ord.tofr.@ewt. 375 a2 87 
bbls. Fine Rosins still continue in very limited request, and | Georgetown wee. 5 60 a@725 Good to prime. . 400 a4 37% 
| prices are irregular. Sales of 200 bbls. low No. 2 at $1 32% ® | -saegy ton Aged : 75 a : = ‘a cD f—Doury: 15 ® ct. ad 
310 Ibs. ; 500 bbls. Common Strained at $1 27% per 310 Ibs.; | yiexandrias 550 a7 00 ;Turk’s Is. ®bu.— 14%a— 15 
95 bbls, No. 2 at $1 625 ® 310 Ibs. ; and 300 bbls. Medium and | Bait, Howard st. 5 50 a7 25 |St. Martin’s....—— a— 75 
Fine No. 1 at $2 25@$2 45 ® 280 lbs. Common Rosin has been Rye Flour...... 3 4 a410 Ee eT . a— — 
moderately active, but at very irregular rates, The sales are | Cor . nae at : 4 waa 1% 5 ae bee oe 
1,000 bbis., at $1 17% @$1 26 # 310 Ibs., afloat and from yard; | ow» punch.17 50 a——- |SEEDS—Durr: Free. 
2,000 bbis. to arrive, on private terms ; and 1,000 bbls, to arrive, | fd Bp pe. 30 *lFiaotliy ee boas _ u— ai 
at $1 17 ® 310 Ibs., in yard. Stock, 20,000 bbls. Tar has been | Raisn.@ os siege ane meg de : = : . 4 








selling moderately at steady rates. Sales of 1,000 bbls. Washing- Rais, bch. &lyrs. 155 a 2 


: } 15 SikO'S—Durty: 24 Bct. ad val 
ton and Wilmington at $2 25@$2 50. Stock, 3,500 bbls. Pitch | Cur'nts Zte. @b— 4%a— 


4% Dr’p&Beck(c)@b— — a— oi 











d have only to notice sales of 560 bbls. City | Citron.......... — 20%a— 22% Buck comp.(do}— — a— 
” — cassie . ° | Alm. Mr. sft. sh—— a— — "SOA P—Duty: 32 ®ct. ad val 
at $i 58. —— " Ivica ss...—— a—12 New York, @Bb.— a— 
Os.—Linseed has met with a very fair jabbing demand at “ Sic. ss..... —=— @~ nn Oe — 9%a— 10% 
51@52c. Crude Whale has been in moderate request; sales of pune ae : no 4 a— 22 a * 4 Caton 
° SANDS S—Dury: ’igs, Bars, and Plates. ; 
800 bbls. dark to good on terms not made public. Crude Sperm 3 ond tb © a. tev entvemnd. Giecee, 2 Oal.ak eal » 5 
has been quiet but steady at $1 45@$1 50; sales of 500 bbis. at rR i apelin Plates, .6mos..— 4 a— 4% 
the East on private terms. All other kinds have been very | Beaver,pcht.em 100 4120 SPICES—Dourr: 4 and 15 ® 
quiet, and we have no gales to advise. “ North, @pce.— — a— — ct. ad val 
" Southern....— 75 a1 00 ‘Cassiainmts,@AD— 17%a— 18 
Provisi0ns.—The Pork market has fluctuated somewhat ; prices | Western, ... 100 a105 Ginger, Race...— 7 a— 7% 
at the close of last week declined, but on Menday a firmer feeling | Otter, North, pr. 4 = a : = [oo ys ‘po ee ° 
Bi i be "Southern. 2 a3 Nutmegs, No. 1.— a— 
prevailed, and there is more firmness at the close, with few sell Red Pg ep — ae —, Sumat.— 7a— 7% 
ers. The arrivals have been few, and the stock has increased, | p, scoon, South.— 25 a— 30 Pimento, Ja.(c)— 4%a— — 
especially of Mess. Prime Mess is more abundant andislower, | " West’n, com— 40 a— 60 Cloves (c)...... — Tka— 8 
with avery limited demand. Clear is more plenty, and is in | _" Detroit.....— 50 a—75 |SUGARS—Durr: 24 @ct. 
tead t for the East. At the close M. is held at $17 25. | Miak, Northern. 2 50 a3 00 (St. Croix, @ b..— — —a-— 
= Aritesney we ™ . sige weet ss ‘ " Southern.— 75 a@100 |New Orleans...— 4%a— 7 
Beef has not varied much, and has been in fair request for the fartin, North.. 125 @150 |Cuba Muscova..— 4%4a— 5% 
lecal trade, Prime Mess, India, and India Mess have ruled very —_ +.” cl’s. 8. nom. And ~~ <a , Sa 1% 
i ’ d,and | r, do....... nom. avana ite.— a— 
Gish, ent yotees “> a pant bp a pn gee jeg | G0Mt; Curacoa..— 50 a— 56 |Havana,B.&Y.— 4%a— 7 
are not abundant. Bacon has declin ghtly, and has rule " Mexican, @b nom. Manilla ........ — 4%a— 5% 
quiet ; the supply is not large. Cut Meats are steady and in fair | Deer, Texas, PH— 19 a— 22 |U.S. Loaf...... ma gum 
demand for the trade and for export. Lard has slightly yielded, "  Arkansas.— 22 a— 24 U. 8. Crushed..— — a— — 
but is more saleable at the close ; the stock is not large. Dressed | ,,", Florida...— 18 a— 22 \U.S.A,do..... —-— a~- 
° | GRAIN—Sers: 15 ® ct. ad'U. &. Yellow...— — a—— 
v 


Hogs are lower and more active at 6% @6%c. for Western and IU. S. C. Coffee ..— 





diem sate 
City. Butter has not changed materially, and has been in fair bt ee ¥ : 45 a1 55 TALLOW—Dorr: 8 Bct.ad 
h ld readily to | .new 148 a} 53 va 

pee for re trade = wee vo ewe Cheese has so y |" Obio.. ... 144 a1 50 |Am.prime,@b.— 9%a— 9% 

tente and ter expert ot Seemer sates. " Mich. wh. 148 @155 "AS—Dory: 15 @ ct. ad val 
Ricz.—The market has been quiet, but very steady at former | Chicago s...... 117 @121 Gunpowder..... = a— 4 
rates. We hear of sales of about 1,200 tes. at $3 75@$4 37 @ , Mil. club....... 124 4126 Hyson.........— 36 a— 55 
100 ® rding to qualit | Rye, Northern.— 67 a— 69 Y.Hyson,mixed.— 28 a— > 
ee ne Corn, r’d yel...— 69 a— 70 Hyson Skin....— 30 a—4 
Satr.—The demand for all descriptions is more active,and | " " white.— 66 a—t9 Twankay.......— 25 a— = 
prices are steady. The sales are 11,000 bush. Cadiz, per bark | " South, —— a - 4 ae = eee = a 18 

ones _— Owcnong..... es 

Marango ; 1,300 sacks Ashtons, per ship Caravan ; 4,000 Angulo, ; ow pam i 68 a— 69 had... 23 a— 25 
per brig Robert Reed ; 37,000 Liverpool Ground, per ship D'Is- | " West " — 64%a—69 Congou........— 25 a— 28 

rael ; 1,000 St. Kitts, per brig Conflict ; and 1,295 sacks Ashtons, | Bariey......... —7% a—8 T I N (Zinx)—Dory: Pigs, 


per ship Manhattan, on terms we could not ascertain. " Canal os 


Sucans.—The demand has been very light, and principally for | " Obio...... — 35442— 3634 Banca cash, @ b— 26 a— 26% 
refining purposes. Prices have been easy. The sales are 2,500 | P “ aeeths 3 = — = Gaateke a. ae 
bhds, Cuba. We quote Fair Refining at 4%c., and good do. at | GUENPOWDER—Dvrr: 15 Plates,l-ex@bx. 9 12%a 9 25 
5c. Refined have been moderately active. Wequote Crushed. | @ct. Plates, LC... 725 a7 s% 
Powdered, and Granulated at 75 @8c., White Coffee grades at | Blasting, @25%.3 00 2310 WOOL—Dorr: 24 ® ct 
7% @7}c., and Yellow Coffee 3 | Shipping....--- —-— 682 | 

‘s grades at 6% @6%c. | Rifle........... 500 6525 A. Sax.FiceBR— 45 o— . 

Topacco.—The inquiry, both for home use and export, has been | HAY— A. F.B. Merine.— 41 4— 

: Coh— & a—90 A.W & % Me’no— 36 a— 40 

very moderate, but we notice no important change in prices. | —— Sup. Pulled Co.— 33 a— 37 

Small sales of Kentucky at 4% @73c. ; Seed-leaf at 4@8c.; and Russia,ci.#tun215 00 a220 00 No. 1 Pulled Co.— 25 a— 28 

Virgina at 4%@5%c. Low grades of manufactured are rather | = me po Om es son c.— + S 
i anilla, —— — . — 

consde, and prices quite rm. 1” Sieak. ... 000000. —— a—— Valp. Unwash..—— a—-— 

Woot.—The increasing activity in the dry goods trade has | Italian, ®tun.250 00 a—-— 8.A.E. R. W..— 13 a— 6 
caused many of the manufacturers te resume operations, and Fy PRE Rr S 2160 00 : ae a 9 ri 22 
therefore the demand from that quarter has been rather better, | Do.do.dressed .190 00 222500 ELL Wik’... = 16 a— 30 
though still the business continues light. Domestic Fleeceshave | HIDES—Dury: 4 ® ct. ad African Unw...—— @—— 
sold to the extent of some 2,500 t at our quotations. California | oS aBA > eee — —_ e ae 18 
Wools have been in very fair request ; we hear of sates of 45,000, | “yi loam wp _—, 21%a— 22 oe Was 3 o-® 


mostly low grades, to carpet manufacturers, at 12@25c. Foreign | po, do, gr.s,C.— 10 a— ll \ZINC—Dorr: In Pigs, Bars, 
Wools of all kinds are very dull, and we do not hear of a single QOrinoco.. ..... a— — | and Sheets, 15 @ ct. ad val . 
sale Laying been made, San Juan.,,...— I18a— 19 Ingheots.......— 64a- — 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHE 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Srwe.t, as the reader may 
ferred, was of a nature profoundly s 

Tt was in most things quite as pl 
keep matters to himself, as it was 
tell them to somebody else. 

Bhe resembled more than anyth 
trotting, chattering little brooks | 
“ back lot” of many a New Englan 
was like one of those wells you shi 
by a deserted homestead.so long 
and lichens feather every stone ¢ 
cool water. 

Dear to him was the stillness an 
thoughts with which no stranger i 
fo him every pendant fern-leaf « 
dripping moss of old recollection 
waters of his soul came up healt 
enough when one really must have 
to go armed with bucket and line « 
—they never flowed. 

One of his favorite maxims was, 
to keep a secret was never to let ar 
you have one. And as he had or 
you have seen, done his best to bal 
the feminine curiosity of his sister 

Be rather wanted to tell her, too 
natured brother, and would have 
her the amount of pleasure the cor 

produced ; but then he retlected 
number of women in his parish 
Emily was on tea-drinking terms 
wondrous solvent powers of that 
amber depths so many resolution 
vows, of utter silence have been 
patras’s pearls. 

He knew that an infusion of his 

up from every cup of tea Wimily s 

months to come, till gradually « 

be dissolved and float in thasni 

No; it would not co. 

You would have thonght, how: 
was the matter with Mr. Sewel 
after he retired on the night afte 
differently dismissed the subject 
quiries. For instead of retiring « 
been his habit for years at that 
door, and then unlocked a dess 
and emptied certain pigeon-hole 
and for an hour or two sat ul 
over old letters and papers—an 
done, he pushed them from him 
time buried in though{s which w 
cvop inte Cid uark aia Td sy % 

epoken. s 

Then he took a pen and wro 
dressed it to a direction for wh 
through many piles of paper, ¢ 
seemed to ponder uncertainly ‘ 
not. The Harpswell post-ottir 
Silas Perrit’s store, and the lett« 
them carefully and curiously in 
gossips of the village, and as t! 
St. Augustine in Florida, he 
Sunday the news would be in 
parish that the minister had wr 
Florida, “ and what do you s’pos 
no,” he said to himself, “ that wil 
events there is no hurry,” and hi 
in order, put the letter with U 
desk, looked at his waich and 
o’clock, and so he went to bec 
Over. 

Now there may be some read: 
a portion of Miss Emily's curio: 

But, my friend, restrain it, for 
tainly, as we foresee, become | 
communicative on this subject, 

Nevertheless, whatever it | 
suspects, it is something which 
plate with more than usual inte 
waif that has so strangely 
parish. 

He mentally resolves to stud; 
as possible without betraying 
ticular reason for being interest 

Therefore, in the latter part 
afternoon, which he has devote 
about two mouths after the fu 
little sail-boat, and stretches a 
Orr’s Island. He knows the s' 
he reaches there ; but he sees | 
the spectral, shadowy moon, or 
to be gone to come out, call 
saintly friend neglected in the { 
waits patiently to enliven our | 

As his boat-keel grazed th 
side, a shout of laughter car 
behind a cedar-covered roc} 
Capt. Kittridge, as long and 
Ancient Mariner, carrying little 
while Sally and little Moses I’ 

It was difficult to say who i 
in the highest sptrits. The fa 
tridge had gone to a tea-drinki 
Jeft the Captain as housekeepe 
and \ittle Mara and Moses ¢ 
riously keeping holiday with | 
eove—where, to say the trv 
made, ¢xcept those necessary 
heads with flowing suits of ci 
nary effeet. The aprons of 8 
these most unsubstantial sp 

sure—whieh hung out in lon 

yellow transparency in the 
delight of the children in the 
equaled by that of grown-u; 
equally fanciful in value. 

The mirth of the little par 
sudden pause as they met th 
tight to the Captain's neck, a: 
her curls. But the little Mos 
and fixed his bold, dark, ing 
The fact was that the minist 
the boy, in his few visits to 
grand and mysterious reason 
he seemed resolved to embra 
to study him nigh at hand. 

“Well, my little man,” 5 
affability which he could read 
“ you seem to like to look at 

“I do like to look at you 
continuing to fix his great bl 

“I see you do, my little fe 

“ Are you the Lord?” sai 

“ Am I what?” 

“The Lord,” said the bey 

“No, indeed, my lad,”’ s 
“Why, what put that into y 

“I thought you were,’’ sa 
to study the pastor with 
said so.” 


* Entered according to Act of © 
im te District Court of the South 


